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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY. 


No. VL. 
FOLLOWING THE LEADER. 


A SLEEPING babe is one of the most beautiful 
and touching pictures upon which the eye of man 
can rest. Less immediately striking, perhaps, but 
instinct with a nobler — is the artless and un- 
suspecting reliance of childhood upon parental 
guidance and protection. In the earliest spring- 
time of the affections—ere yet the budding hopes 
have been nipped by disappointment—when every 
scene is fresh and verdant, bright with the beams 
of a sunny heart—before experience has cast its 
dark shadow over the sanguine spirit—with what 
a simple, loving faith does our — build for 
itself a nest under the eaves of the only home it 
has yet known—how naturally does it wing its 
way thither from all that affrights it, and how se- 
curely does it sit there, and peer forth smilingly, 
upon the blackest, grimmest danger which walks 
the earth! Within reach of a father, what child 
sees peril? Led by a mother’s hand, when does 
the suspicion ever cross his mind that his path 
will terminate in sorrow? Oh! the sweet confi- 
dence with which, in this relationship, helplessness 
throws itself into the arms of authority, and is 
satisfied—obeys, without thinking to ask what good 
will come of it—follows, without caring whither— 
absolves itself from all anxieties touching the fu- 
ture—and merrily sings itself to sleep. “Tis most 
affecting! And when, at length, prying observa- 
tion has discovered cracks and flaws where it 
looked not for them, and the painful certainty has 
crept into the soul, that not wholly, not unreserv- 
edly, may our trust lean even upon parental wis- 

affection, and power—we are conscious that 
our mistake consisted in, not the unhesitancy and 
fullness of our reliance, but in the misplacing of it, 
through ignorance upon what is mutable and frail. 
The disposition itself never becomes classed by us 
amongst the improprieties of life. We may pity 
its misfortunes, but we can never cease to render 
to its nature the homage of our praise. 

This child-like faith, has it not, then, its proper 
object? Is this the only thing, born of God, des- 
tined to wander endlessly without a mate? Are 
all its early exercises, iad early mistakes, designed 
to terminate in its own extinction? If so, why 
was it inseparably associated with our being, and 
why are all men made to love what, upon this ne- 
pative hypothesis, can never bring to them aught 

t disappointment? No, no! It is not so: 
Truth is its appointed consort; and it becomes 
every votary of truth to take care that “ what God 
has joined together, none shall put asunder.” 

Trust—simple, unsuspecting, — affec- 
tionate trust—this is the one pledge of fealty 
which truth requires of all her followers. It mat- 
ters nothing what may be the incidents pertainin 
to a principle—if that principle be once ascertain 
to be an embodiment of truth, then must it be fol- 
lowed wherever it may lead 2 Its external 

may be singular —its features rough its 
voice forbidding its track may lie over the most 


unpromising and difficult country but it were 
treason in a nonconformist, of all men, to doubt 
the of accompanying it whithersoever it 


* Immortal, it cannot die —immutable, it 
can neither deceive nor betray. What it is now, it 


| 


always has been—ever will be. Like the magnetic 
needle, equally trustworthy to him who threads 
his way through trackless forests, and to him who 
commits his frail bark to the stormy deep. Here, 
doubt is unreason—and the obedience which asks 
no explanation of its orders is the highest wisdom. 
But, alack! we are unconsciously dealing too 
freely with an abstraction, and, in the pursuit of 
our own thoughts, have stayed too long already in 
the regions of the transcendental. Let_us come 
down to a more practical exposition of our mean- 
ing. 

Plainly, then, we have no sympathy—nor, with 
our views, can we have—with that dissent which 
trembles for its own existence, and sees, in the 
difficulties by which it is environed, a sufficient 

ment for silence and inaction. Its professors 
believe, or assume to believe, that its principles 
came from heaven, and will return thither. The 
exhibition of them, therefore, whilst it may bring 
inconvenience to us, and provoke the stoning to 
death of our conventionalities, cannot be held, 
consistently, at least, to ex the truth to wrong. 
With that weapon which knowledge has put into 
our hands, why should we forbear to smite a 
hoary-headed falsehood? Have we no faith? 
Is human cunning, directing what combination 
soever of human power, able to outmatch the 
energy of an immortal principle? Can chance 
destroy it, or neglect starve it, into helplessness ? 
Is not its final triumph as secure as the throne of 
omnipotence? Ifthese questions admit of but one 
answer, what practical moral do they enforce ? 
Simply this—“ Believe!“ —and, if this be the obli- 
gation laid u 
must some of them have erred in respect of the 
path of duty 

„Believe!“ Aye! in the intrinsic sufficiency 
of that which claims to be divine! Add not to it! 
Seek not to enhance its charms, distrustful of their 
power to win respect! Dress it not up in garish 
attractions! Never suppose that it is dependent 
upon your scheming, or that it can derive import- 
ance from your diplomatic management of it. It 
can live, it can hew its way, it can establish for 
itself an undisputed dominion, without any aid 
whatever from the little tricks by which men are 
apt to tickle their own vanity under cover of their 
desire to serve truth with success. Bits of titular 
ostentation, picked up in every quarter of the 
world, and stuck as a feather to the name which 
caps the advocate of nonconformity—official vest- 
ments, the outward insignia of an inward pretence 
which seems impatient fest naked principles should 
enjoy all the honours—clever approximations to a 
worldly dexterity in handling topics not quite in 
harmony with the general taste—-smart con- 
trivances, meant to skulk round to an object by 
tortuous bye-ways, whose ultimate direction few 


can make out—pomp, puffery, pretence, and every | mit 


practice which grows on the soil of quackdom— 
all and every of these aud such as these, proclaim 
our lurking distrust in the energies of truth. 


“ Believe.” Heed not the whispers of the half- 
convinced, who, more alive to their own ease, than 
the final triumph of any principles, however great, 
seek to persuade you that the broaching of truth 
will do more harm than There is an in- 
fidelity in the counsel which betrays its origin. 
Never fear that what is essentially divine can 
ultimately work mischief in this world of ours, nor 
that the precious seed which you scatter upon the 
waters can be wholly lost. Exercise implicit faith 
in the vitality of whatever is intrinsically right. 
Speak what is in you, in wisdom and in love. 
Deliver your message, careless of the nods, and 
winks, and underhand signs of those whom the 
tenor of it may place in a false position. Con- 
sider yourself responsible but for one thing—to 
tell to others the story which has engaged your 
own faith. Settle it within your mind as indis- 
putable, that truth is equal to any emergency, and 
will prove more than a match for any tactics, even 
the — which human wit can devise. 

As nonconformists, you have deliberately and 
by public profession chosen truth as your leader. 
See to it that you follow her, wherever she may 
conduct you—not merely as a matter of duty, but 
as an exercise of enlightened and unflinching 
trust. | 


The Bishop of Ripon as declared that all fees de- 
manded for are illegal, but that “ church- 
inge are 


GREAT VOLUNTARY MEETING AT JAMAICA. 


—— with our other West India papers, we have 
received the first number of a new weekly publica- 
tion, entitled the Guardian and Jamaica Patriot, 
established to advocate free trade, free labour, the 
abohtion of capital punishments and oaths, the 
volun church principle, peace and temperance, 
Kc. e appearance of a publication of such a 
character is a striking indication of the advance of 
sound principles among the population of Jamaica. 
The most 
nal is a long 


had respec- 
tive representatives present—and all seemed deeply 
interested in the proceedings. There were, dou 


n nonconformists, how egregiously | Com 


lessly, — man ents of ligt or and rapidly- 
growing ciple of perfect religious liberty present 
on the occasion; but, though in the most courteous 
terms invited to avow and defend their state-church 
love, none availed himself of the friendly challenge. 
We are bound to add, that, though not by any means 
few in number, nor cold in their opinions, they lis- 
tened attentively, and demeaned themselves most 
decorously. How far the speeches and arguments 
of the evening may have operated towards their con- 
viction, we know not; but this, at least, we can 
assure ourselves, scarcely one could have left the 
house without bringing home with him much matter 
for reflection—much reason to ask, ‘ Cui bono the 

pulsory to which Iam wedded? In the 
galleries, and the body of the us church, were 
many gentlemen and ladies of the aristocratic cir- 
cles. eral members of our colonial legislature 
honoured the meeting by their presence, and them- 
selves by this evident desire to learn the wishes of 
so large a portion of their several constituencies, as 
was represented by the advocates of voluntaryism.”’ 
3 chair was — * Mr — — 

ptist minister, who the i A 
firm but temperate — — The other speakers, 
who chiefly consisted of ministers, were Messrs 
Woop, Kennepy, Barret, Crarxe, Baoster, Day, 
and Knipp. We reserve a report of the admirable 
addresses delivered until ournext number. The fol- 
lowing were the resolutions unanimously adopted :— 

“Resolved 1. That this meeting is fully convinced 
that all state establishments of religion are unjust in 
principle—oppressive in operation, and injurious in their 
effects, whilst at the same time they are entirely opposed 
to the genius and spirit of the gospel. 

„Resolved 2. That all facts connected with the his- 
tory of the Christian church, abundantly prove that such 
establishments have y failed to accomplish 
object for which they were professedly designed—viz., 
the furtherance of pure and undefiled religion. 

„Resolved 3. That in the opinion of this meeting the 
— — of religion by volun contributions, is the 
on 41 authorised by scripture, and that if per- 

a full and unfettered operation, it would prove 
sufficient to meet the spiritual wants of man . 
lved 4. That this meeting views with deep con- 
cern the growing exactions of the state-paid church in 
this island, especially at a time when commercial and 
— 7 interests are so much depressed, and when 
le are groaning under an unprecedented weight 

of taxation. 

„Resolved 5. That this meeting pledges itself, by the 
use of every moral and constitutional means, to promote 
the separation of the episcopal church from the state.” 

The voluntary question is now the absorbing topic 
of discussion in Jamaica, and the columns of our ex- 


amp! 


cellent contem the Baptist Herald, are weekly 
occupied with and —— illustrating the 
varied evils of church establishments. We observe, 


also, that the question is likely to be prominently 
brought forward in the approaching election of mem- 
bers to the House of Assembly. e trust the zeal 
of our West India friends and coadjutors will in- 
crease the activity of the opponents of state churches 
in this country. 

MacuyYNiLLeTH AnTI-sTATe-cHuRcH CONFERENCE. 
—The North and South Wales branch of the confe- 
rence met in this town, on Wednesday, the 25th ult. 
A preliminary meeting was held at two o' clock in the 
afternoon, and a public meeting at six o clock, which 
were * well attended. Some excellent speeches 
were delivered. A private meeting was held on 
Thursday morning; and at half-past eight an open 
meeting was held, at which resolutions were 
expressing a determination to assist the co ce 
in every legal manner. New delegates were also 
appointed. At two and six o’clock meetings were 
held, which were crowded to excess.—Carnarvon 
Herald. 

Cuniovs Comncrpences.—A correspondent sends 
the following information:—I know a dissenting 
minister, within the range of your valued paper, who, 
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—— —— 
ing, at the bidding of the law, a part of his 
hey te the support of the establishment. He 
clearly saw that allegiance to Christ, the sole Head 
of the church, and only lawgiver in it, was incom- 
patible with ogy — ce in the require - 
ment of that law. He joyfully the spoiling of 
his goodg, and aimed at a tight state of 
feeling and Christian 223 towards the parties 
who enforced the law. Nor do I think any one has 
cause to complain of him in this respect. e cler- 
who made the distraint, the 2 next 

bbath morning after the goods were sold, was 
obliged to read in one of the lessons for the day— 
“B here I am: witness against me before the 
Lord, and before his anointed: whose ox have I 
taken? or, whose ass have I taken? or, whom have 
I defrauded ? whom have I oppressed ?”” &c. A few 
weeks ela and his horse, worth, it is said, forty 
pounds, h being over driven, and not taken 
care of, died inflammation. A short time since, 
returning home in the dark, he dashed his gig 
* another, and smashed it almost to atoms. 

e and his attendant were thrown out with vio- 
lence, and himself not a little injured. There was 
another person in the place, who took a needlessly 
active part * matter; rejoiced — ＋ ae 1 

ity o uring dissenters, and g 
—— ot ron the s. It is some- 
what remarkable that this man’s best horse died 

recently of griping, occasioning him a loss, it is 
said, of thirty pounds. 

A PrespyTertAn AntTI-sitAvery Convention of 
ministers and elders connected with the presbyte- 
rian church (O. S.), is notified to be held in Hamil- 
ton, Butler County, Ohio, on the 17th and 18th 
days of September. The object of the convention is 
to deliberate upon the course proper to be pursued 
in relation to the subject of slavery, as connected 
with the presbyterian church.— New York Evangelist. 


Anotuer Frup amona THe Cuurcumen.— The 
tractarians have stirred up another conflict in the 
university of Oxford, which will spread through the 
country. The term of office of the present vice- 
chancellor, Dr Wynter, havi xpired, it is the in- 
tention of the Duke of Welli gon, chancellor of 
the university, to nominate Dr Symons, warden of 
Wadham college, to the office, which is that of the 
greatest importance in the university. The tracta- 
rians declare that they will o is election, be- 
cause Dr Symons was one of the board which 
nounced Dr 's sermon to be heretical. e 
election was to take place yesterday. 


Mn Warp, of Balliol „ has been removed 
from the office of chaplain, which he held in Balliol 
coll retaining the emoluments of his fellowship. 
The English Churchman informs us, that he has also 
been prohibited officiating in the diocese of London, 


WansPiTz, AND PuGNAcITY AMONG THE PARSONS. 
—Under the above heading, the Gateshead Observer 
classes er the following facts: 

The e — of the Warspite has been severely re- 
primanded [for writing a letter, which lately appeared in 
the Times, strongly reflecting on the French — 
at the bombardment of Tangier] by the admiral in com- 


mand at Gibraltar.“ 

“* Archdeacon Musgrave presented a pair of standards 
to the Second West York Yeomanry Cavalry, on the 
llth instant.”"—Church and State Gazette. 

“The cl , like stewards, are commissioned to dis- 
pense food to the household of Christ, and they must 
value the practice of the apostles. .  . - ‘If ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that ye are not 
consumed one of another,’ was the warning of the apostle 
Paul to the Galatians.” — Archbishop of Canterbury's 
recent Charge at Maidstone. 

“The Rev. A. Irvine, chaplain to the Leicestershire 
coloure presented to, the regiment by Lady Georgiana 
colours to the ent 
Curzon.” Leicester Papers. * 

The following is an extract from the prayer of Mr 
Irvine, as in the Leicester Mercury, otto | 
the Divine blessing in consecrating the colours o 
the Leicestershire oe | cavalry, who have been 
“honoured” with the title of Prince Albert's 
Own” :— 

Grant, in an especial manner, to these thy servants, 
to whom their sovereign has given the charge of main- 
taining order and tranquillity in this portion of her do- 
minions, that they may be duly impressed with a sense 
of the high purposes for which they are associated to- 
— ay the fear and the love of thee dwell in their 

earts, and their actions; so that —.— not 
overs 


lory and thy s good. May their defenders be 

— togetier in unit of — carnestly working to- 
eae S their fellow-subjects, and with each other 

the peace and safety of our native land ; ever mindful 
of the solemn account which they must one day give at 
the judgment seat of Christ.” 

Titnes 1n Watres.—It a from a letter in 
the Times, that the tithes various in 
Lecter ph Eng I gues of is Ne len „are en- 
joyed ish ecclesiastics. ts are 
the Bishop of Chester, the Dean and ter of 


Tue “ MoRNING Posr anp THE STATE CHURCH. 


at Barnsley, in 
the claims of the state church to 
of the rising gencration, that it 


g 


the quarter to which she looked for protection and 
alliance.“ 

More Reticiovs Monoroty.—We observe by the 
annual report that the methodist missionary at the 
convict settlement of Port Arthur, in Van Diemen’s 
my be by den = E 
an episcopal . e same system of under- 
mniaing 16 ing on de in New Zealand, undet the 
auspices of the new Puseyite bishop.—Anti- Mono- 
polist. 

Tue Free EriscoraL C nunc or Exeter.—The 
Rev. Mr Shore preached at the Exeter Free church 
on Sunday morning and evening last. The church 
was crowded during both services. It is calculated 
to hold about three hundred and fifty, but upwards 
of six hundred were computed to be present on Sun- 
day evening, and hundreds went away unable to 
obtain admission. The mortification of the Bishop 
and the whole prelatical party, at the establishment 
of this Free church, is unbounded, and we give the 
Christian world joy of the fact.— Western Times. 


ResiGnation oF Bishop Onperponx.—The epis- 
copal convention of Pennsylvania was held at Phila- 
delphia last week, at which the principal or only 
—— transacted, was the consideration of the 

ignation of Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, which, our 
—— are aware, he was induced to make at the 
instance of a | number of his clergy, who were 
scandalised at the reports current respecting his 
habits and character. Dr Tyng made an effort to 
have the convention sit with closed doors, in order 
exclude reporters—especially those of the New York 
Herald. It was, however, unsuccessful, as were 
also one or two subsequent attempts of the same 
kind. The letter of resignation was then read, 
which gave an account of the ill state of his health 
at this time, and which he declares has been gra- 
dually declining for the last sixteen years. He 
states that he took brandy and water as a stimulant, 
finding it to be almost the only thing which afforded 
him any relief when ing the most intense and 
acute pains. He avers that the fact of his — 
this liquor is the foundation for the ution an 
injustice “od — deen + 4 > 1 — other 

tions t against re to roper 
familiarities with females, &c.) e . denied, 
and courted an investigation. The convention pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bishop’s resigna- 
tion. Mr Lewis R. Ashurst offered a resolution that 
it be accepted. Horace Binney, Esq., moved a 
— 2 of the question, and s at great 
ength. The debate was continued by Rev. Dr 


Ducachet, D. d, Rev. Mr Huntingdon, Rev. Dr 
Tyng, Rev. Mr Maxwell, Joseph R. ll, and 
the of the convention—after which the 


greatest excitement was manifested in every part of 
the convention, and cries of question, question,“ 
order,“ „order, were heard, and the president 
was unable for several minutes to restore order. 
The question was on Mr Binney's motion to post- 
e the resolutions of Mr Ashurst, and the vote 
ing taken resulted as follows :—clergy, yeas, 11; 
nays, 52: lay delegates, yeas, 15; nays, 52. Consi- 
derable debate then followed, when the final ques- 
tion upon the resignation of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Onderdonk was taken thus:—clergy, yeas 51; nays 
13: churches, yeas, 55; nays, 15; and 6 were divided. 
The resignation was therefore accepted, and Bishop 
Onderdonk is no longer the chief prelate of the 
protestant 2 church of Pennsylvania. The 
convention then adjourned sine die, without electing 
an assistant bishop, or even making an attempt.— 
New York Evangelist. 


Tue “Ecrecric Review.”—This periodical has 
long been the reputed organ of dissenters, and almost 
the only literary journal which has consistently ad- 
vocated the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and the doctrines of e lical and puritanic theo- 
logy. Under its present editorial management it has 
never swerved from a bold and strenuous mainte- 
nance of enlightened and liberal politics. Its conduc- 
tors have not waited to watch the vane of popular ex- 
citement, to know which way the wind blows. Their 
aspirations have been to act as guides and leaders in 
the movements of the day, rather than mere chroni- 
clers of events, or ing adventurers on the signs of 
the times. They are reviewers of present procedure; 
but they choose the things that are excellent, and 
things wherewith they may edify the age in which 
they live, for the subjects of ion. They do 
not inquire for the opi that are deemed respect- 
able, that they may be classed among the moderate, 
and patronised by the timid and the temporising. 
This is a review the Nme, and belongs to the 
movement party. It is the champion for 
whether in the church or the state: the advocate of 
Sree trade and free thought, for generous intercourse 


8 eum casts uy Seting Of ips. 
w ian can e no of 
titude for its exposures and — 4 — 
Times. 


Tue BRAZILIIAN Treaty.—The Liverpool NM 
says the new treaty with Brazil, which has so muc 
tated the commercial world, contains no reference 
to the article of sugar. 


— Y 


Correspondence. 


THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str—While it is unfortunately the fact that some 
dissenters have kept aloof from this movement, it is 
matter of congratulation to find you, in your “ Ethics of 
Nonconformity,’’ arguing the question so judiciously as 
to encourage the hope that ere long a union may be 
formed on the basis of the principle involved. Such a 
consideration, however, causes us to view with much 
regret certain exhibitions of * or crotchety 
individuals, who, acting on a very different principle 
from you, would throw in other apples of discord where 
already there are difficulties enough. Still more are 
such exhibitions to be regretted when they are—inad- 
1 probably allowed a place in your columns. 
These thoughts are suggested to me as I read a letter 
signed J. Murray, in your paper of the 18th of Sep- 
tember; and I feel confident that it will meet the views 
of many members of the Council besides myself, if you 
can finda place for the present remarks in an early 


155 
know not what are your correspondent's peculiar 
views on the constitution of a Christian church, but 
unquestionably the tenor of his letter is calculated to 
produée the impression that this movement’’—the 
Anti-state-church Association—is intended to enter the 
lists with the present generally received practice of 
churches in relation to their pastoral superintendence ; 
and to lead to the establishment of something that he 
considers superior. Thus he sets out with stating the 
object of the association to be, the restoration of vital 
Christianity to its primitive powcr, purity, and simpli- 
city, and, after indulging in many remarks of very 
questionable temper upon the conduct of pastors, he 
concludes by asserting that in its success is written the 
entire downfall of what he is pleased to call “ spiritual 
slavery.“ Now it appears to me that this is calculated 
to produce a very false impression of the object of the 
movement, and to drive ſurcher from us those friends 
whom we are anxious to have with us. 

The fundamental principle of our association is simply 
‘that all legislation by secular governments in affairs of 
religion is an encroachment upon the rights of man, and 
an invasion of the p tives of God; and our object 
is simply to disenthral religion from that interference. 
It is of the utmost importance that this be kept steadily 
in view, for with this sole principle and object we may 
plead for the co-operation of all dissenters ; but once 
admit, as principles or objects, the peculiar views of in- 
dividuals or of sects, and then the association becomes 
unpopularised and strictly sectarian. Our contest is with 
church establishments’’—our object is their overthrow, 
and our mission is to unite Christians for this purpose 
upon the common ground of their dissent or nonconfor- 


malty. 
e terms which your correspondent uses in speaking 
of those who have tas joined us are liable to much cen- 
sure. Horse-leech,” “ hireling prophets,” and such 
like, may be very imposing words with which to turn a 
period, but they are not words the use of which canb 
about the amity and goodwill we desire to see res 
among brethren. I am pretty well known to be no devotee 
of a priestocracy, and to hold what many people would 
think very liberal ideas regardingthe right and the duty of 
individual Christians to exercise what may often be held 
the peculiar and exclusive functions of a pastorate; but 
there is a time and a place for all things, and certainly 
the e Association is not the place in 
which to canvass such opinions. Moreover, when they 
are discussed, let it be in that — of humility and re- 
gard fora brother's conscience which ought to be the re- 
sult of the thought that all such questions have always 
had two sides among both the learned and the pious, 
and that while there are the denunciations quoted by 
your correspondent against 3 there is also 
the injunction that “‘ they which preac the gospel should 
live of the gospel.“ I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Balgonie, Markinch, Sept. 28. J. G. STUART. 


The amount of contributions to the Central Fund 
for education, raised by the congregational body, is 
now about £70,000. 

Count Nesselrode, the Russian minister, accom- 
ä dy his daughter the Baroness Sebach, M. G. 

Kou , and his suite, left London on Fri- 

nan Sage for 22 his return to St Peters- 
urg. 

PR pane 2 Acatn!—The Times of Satur- 

y morning brings a new charge of ing ac- 
counts — 42 41 — Gibbs, lord mayor 
In 1816, the Reverend Joseph 
Frederick Frey, who edited several works on the 
conversion of the Jews, incurred a debt of £906 to 
Messrs Bowles and Gardiner, of Newgate street, for 

per, on account of a Hebrew and a 

ebrew bible. About that time he went to Ame- 
rica, leaving £447 to be paid for the dicti by a 
Mr Millar, and £454 for the bible by Mr J Fox; 
friends who seem to have taken some interest in the 
age pow Mr Millar's part was duly paid. Mr 

ox died soon after; leaving a will which i 

his interest in the Hebrew bible, and appointed as 
his executors the late William Allen, of Plough 
edurt, Mr Michael Gibbs, of Walbrook, and William 
Gyles, of Greenwich. Bowles and Gardiner claimed 
pres. in 1817, and many times subsequently, of 

Gibbs, as acting executor; Mr Frey came to 
England in 1837, and demanded an explanation ; 
but the executor refused all payment, account, or 
explanation. Lawyers employed by Bowles and 
Gardiner considered, that in the meantime the 
statute of limitations had been suffered to bar the 
claim; and there the matter rests. 


A Pieasinc Rerrosrect.—A life of a Wesleyan 
minister, written by himself, whose scenes of labour 
were in Lincol 


Scriptures, two chapters for each day, 36,500 times ; 


1844. 
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5 The Complete Suffrage Mobement. 


Birmingham, Oct. 7, 1844. 
The Council of the National Complete 8 
Union, held their usual weekly meeting at their 
rooms, 37, Waterloo street, Birmingham, on Monday. 
Mr Sturge in the chair. The business was chiefly of 
a routine character. 


AxBERDREN.—We (the Aberdeen Review) under- 
stand the following requisition to Messrs Sturge and 
Crawford is in the course of signature ; and from the 
well-merited popularity of these distinguished 
friends of the li cause we have no doubt of its 
being numerously signed :— 

Requisition to Joseph Sturge, „ and William 
Sharman wford, Eel M.P. 
GENTLEMEN—We, the undersigned inhabitants of 
Aberdeen, beg to express our high admiration of your 
otic and independent exertions in support of the 
rinciples of civil freedom and religious liberty, and 
ee persuaded that your presence amongst us 
would greatly tend to the advancement of that cause 
which owes so much to your combined and unbending 
advocacy, we urgently and earnestly request that you 
will visit our city at your earliest convenience. 
We are, gentlemen, yours most respectfully. 


General Nebos. 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Tun Hetientic ASSOCIATION. A society under this 
titlehas recently been formed for the purpose of intro- 
ducing into Greece an improved system of education, 
embracing the moral sciences, mechanics, agriculture, 
po tame mage aged ener ey The youths are to be 
selected ~ i 11 of A * > 
penses to association, in whole or 
pert, according to creumstances The religious be- 

of the youths is not to be interfered wi 

Tun Vicrorta Parx.—A communication is said 
to have been made from the directors of the East 
London waterworks to her 14 Commissioners 
of woods and forests, in which the former very 
liberally offer to supply two or three fountains in the 


poor. 


head of whom is Mr William Cotton, 


Royat Excuanorz.—The daily 
papers are already busy in forestalling the account 
of this ceremony (at which the Queen is to assist), by 
publishing minute particulars of the probable pro- 
ceedings. In place of the future, use the past tense, 
and we may read the account of the event a fort- 
night before its occurrence! It is generally sup- 
that the 23rd instant will be the 
which her Maj 
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there 

believe that the day will be kept 
holiday. 

Overseers Cattep To Onper. — PARleR or 

Mary, Istixneron.—In this extensive and populous 

parish it has been the practice of the overseers to 

rate the owners onl of all the smaller tenements, so 


43 
8 


June 22, 1837. Under the 
of the i on committee of the 
Teague, the on Free-trade Registration asso- 
in a prosecution against the parish 


for the penalty for disobedience to an order 


of the Poor law commissioners, under the influence 


of which “ persuasive force the overseers have 
laced 1017 compound householders on the rate 
ks, who will all next year be qualified to be 


* red. 

ORTALITY IN THE Metropo.is.—The total num- 
ber of deaths from all causes in the week ending on 
Saturday last was 932, an increase of 32 upon the 
weekly average of the last five summers, but a de- 
crease of 14 upon that of the last five years. There 
is still a considerable increase under the head of 
epidemic diseases, the number of deaths from dis- 
orders of this class in the last week being 232, while 
the average of the last five summers is not higher 
than 191. Among these, pox alone carried 
off last week 26 persons more than the weekly ave- 

of former years. 

XTRAORDINARY Satz or Suares tn THE THAmes 
Tunnet.— On Friday afternoon, at the Auction 
mart, Mr Shuttleworth put up for sale by auction 
100 shares in the Thames tunnel, upon which £50 
coms Sn Seen oer Si Se ing to £5,000. The 
attendance of capitalists was rather numerous, in 
co uence of the same auctioneer having several 
other lots of valuable property to dispose of, but 
they appeared to “ resolve unanimously,’ that this 
was a bad lot, and after a very sluggish and slight 
competition, they were kn od Gown @ tn 
tensive shareholder in the undertaking at the ex- 
cessively low price of 6s. per £50 share, realising 
only £30, and £4,970 less than had been paid for 
them. The sale was a bond fide one, the shares 
having been put up by the executors of a deceased 
gentleman. 

A Drunken Ciercyman.—On Tuesday week the 
Rev. Thomas Hanbury was ht before the sitti 
magistrate at Marylebone, Mr Rawlinson, — 
under the follo circumstances :— 


said that he had bro ayy! = og from the Hay- 
market, andi wos onal to obtain from him any in- 
formation as to his real place 
cabman) further stated, that he had, upon a former 
occasion, driven the prisoner, who described himself 
Rawlinson (to the prisoner) : 


that th 


clergyman. Mr Rawlinson: For a in your 
situation, I shall inflict a penalty of 208. The rev. 
gentleman (who is about sixty years of age, and 
who said at the station that he was sta at the 
Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate street) paid the fine, 
and left the office. 

Destructive Finn at Sr Georor’s Marxet.— 
On Monday night a fire broke out in one of the shops 
in St George’s market, a ae eae und be- 
hind the London road, Southwark. A 
of butchers’ shops and three or four tall houses on 
the opposite side of Butcher’s row were consumed 


arrived some time was lost in wai for water ; 
but as soon as that could be o the 
were worked with full . O however, to 
the firm hold the flames y a 
—— beſore t was 
them. Meanwhile it continued its course 
with great , destro in its 
other stables, — It next 
attacked a large warehouse to Mr Fl 
in Market street. The scene to past eight 
o'clock 1114 — myriads of sparks 
were sent fi in every direction, and, falling upon 
the houses icinity caused the utmost alarm 
and consternation to prevail throughout the neigh- 


I by repeated applause. A very brief out- 
ine of the lecture is all that can be reported, in 
which the speaker, after a few introductory obser- 
vations, went on to deliver his remarks under the 
three following heads: 

1. All ought to be educated to the fullest possible 


extent. This was most 2 + 8 — — 
. It ls made 


the nature and design of the human 
wers, which are to be trained and 


with certain 
brought into the best ible state, as the works of 
a machine are polished and perfected as far as th 
can be. What would be thought of the — 
who left any rust upon the wheels? The powers of 
the mind are its wheels, and by what rule shall it 
be fixed how much rust is to be rubbed from the 
lowest order of the people, how much more from the 
working classes, how much more from the middle 
classes, and how much more from the highest 
classes, on whose wheels neither polish nor oil is 
? There is not a different mind for different 
ranks. All have the same mental constitution. 
There is not a mechanic's mental constitution, nor 
a middle class constitution, nor an aristocratic con- 
stitution—nor is there a royal mental constitution. 
The mind is the same in the child of a beggar or the 
child of the Queen. It differs only as it is differ- 
ently educated. These very names of various classes 
are They are confused. The terms “ higher 
and lower sound as if the one were born to 
down the other, instead of all being brethren with 
common rights and interests. Then the name of 
„working classes was invented, as if all others were 
the idle classes. No name is good, showing that 
all are wrong. The attempt to make distinctions is 
contrary to the will of the Creator, who meant all 
men to form one universal brotherhood. To all is 
+." the same mental constitution, and in all is 
t to be educated in the best possible manner. 
In educating the mind, care is needful to under- 
stand it. e instrument may be spoiled by ig- 
norance. If the watch be wound up the wrong way, 
it will be injured or broken. But just as a watc 
cannot be made to go too well, so neither can 
the mind be made to go through life too well. 
The plan of only to a certain 
extent is 
education. In manufactures and 
one aims at the best condition. 
from the 


practised in nothing else by any enemy of 


‘fr 


culture, every 
en 

lain commands of Scripture, the nature of 
the itself proves it is to be educated to the 
fullest possible extent. 

2. From this the natural question follows, How 
are all to be educated ? — err ee 
in r of families, circumstances, and religious 
But the social principle is universal. 
Different countries have different prod 


not do to have creeds and catechisms, but “ the bible, 
and the bible only. So should men be educated as 
Britons and as human beings. This is the principle 
of the British system of instruction. 

3. Some objections to general education. Of these 
few are worthy of notice, while none will bear ex- 
amination. One is, that there will be no servants, 
‘What then?” he exclaimed; and would you 

down and crush the minds of others in order to 
be served by them? I would rather be my own 
servant. God meant not the comforts of one to be 
obtained at the sacrifice of another. There are man 
other causes beside ignorance for continuing the dif- 
ference of masters and servants. The more a servant 
is taught, the better service will be given. Servants 
ought to be educated, and have the time and means 
for improvement. Who likes to be served by an 
ees aes more than by an ignorant horse ? 
erhaps there is a little jealousy in the case. Now, 
if the mistress cannot make out her accounts or tell 
her phy as well as the maid, she had better 
take it good-humouredly, and have, not only the 
labour paid for, but the help of the education re- 
ceived at the British school. 


it? are 
ten thousand to 


persons to perish in ignorance because 
ten masters have each their little school? Masters, 


like others, must live by their vocation, and not b 


the of the people. Let them learn 
system if cannot get on without it. Let no man 
ery “ Halt!“ to this national march of im- 


provement, but aid the endeavour to educate the 
people to the fullest possible extent. 

At two o'clock, dinner was provided in the 
Mechanics’ Institution, a handsome room latel 


y 
vy’ r- 4 


m P 
ond dilepidated + were The ae this fire 
cannot be learned. 
PROVINCIAL. 


At five o’clock, a public tea meeting was held in 
the school room, when accommodation could hard] 
be afforded to the numbers who crowded to 
it. After tea, the chair was taken by 8. 
Esq., of Oldham, and the 
the neighbo 
9 . 
Esq., of Alton; an a 
— dort was ae 
power an were owing to 
Bed in the Maes mastesty 

of civilisation in this 
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man would say this school was not wanted. If so, 
let him stand forward. He should like to see the 
man. He should like to see the curiosity. He was 
fond of examining ex ens of 
natural He would go round the neighbour- 
hood and show such a man how little he knew the 
wants of others. After thanks were voted to Mr 
Burnett, for his kind and able assistance, the meet- 
closed with — and . ＋ It closed, but 
not soon be forgotten. g will the day live 
in the memories of those, whose energies were 
roused and whose hearts were inflamed by the com- 
manding eloquence of the well known advocate of 
univ education. 
The school room is built at the back of the 
— chapel, of which Mr H. M. Gunn has 
ly become the minister. The plans were fur- 
nished by Mr F. Poulton, architect, of Reading. 
The room was tastefully decorated for the occasion 
flowers and banners, and was styled by persons 
judgment, the model of a school room. May it 
be as useful as the warmest friends of a sound and 
scriptural education can desire. 


Mra WritiaMms, M.P., anp unis ConstiTvEnts.— 
The annual meeting of the Coventiy constituency 
was held on Monday week, in St Mary’s hall, to re- 
ceive Mr Williams's account of his conduct in par- 
liament last session. He referred the meeting to the 
list of his votes, which he had published and placed 
in the hands of every freeman. He enlarged on the 
bad management of the public business, by which 
time was wasted during the first five months of the 
session, and then measures were so hurried at last, 
- members could not possibly master the subject 

Owing to such an irregular mode of conducting public 
business, the House was compelled to meet at noon and 
sit till one on the following morning ; so that members 
had only eleven hours to sleep and rest, and to make 
themselves acquainted with the merits of bills, many of 
which contained from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty clauses; and bills of this length and magnitude 
were not unfrequently hurried through the House at two 
o’clock in the money The government only took 
three days to carry a bill through, and it was utter folly 
for an individual member of parliament to attempt to 
carry uny measure. Such was the whole system pursued 
during the last six weeks, that if a member wished to 
oppose any clause in a bill, he must be in constant at- 
tendance from, perhaps, twelve in the day till two the 
— ; and thus it was that bills became law 
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man, Mr Williams contended that repeal would en- 
tail disastrous consequences on Ireland. Thanks 
were unanimously voted to Mr Williams, and briefly 


Tus Reowrtration.—The revision of parlia- 


men voters is now, for the most completed 
t the provinces. The result is generally 
favourable to frec- traders of the accounts as 


traders have been bettered by the revision as fol- 
lows :—Exeter, 127; Brighton r 11, county, 
76), 86; Flint, about 70; Bewdley, 8; : 
32; Bury (Lancashire), 15; Bridge- 
water, 6; Cheltenham, 62; Maldon, 51; Carmar- 
42; Devizes, 9; Frome, 15; Oxford, 13; 
akefield, 5; Blackburn, 25; Bath, 9; Plymouth, 
59; Stonehouse, 9. The revision at Leeds gives a 
of 43, and at Nottingham of 4, to the tories. 
or the northern division of the county of Durham 
the free-traders have gained 7. In Wales they have 
generally been gainers. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science to have revived this 
year, at York, all its interest; which was 
somewhat by its exile last year to the re- 


mote of Munster. The attendance was v 

numerous, of members as well as ers, including 

the Marquis of Northampton, the Rosse, En- 
Fitzwilli Tyrconnell, Lord Rane- 


niskillen, and 
ae Oe meee oS By Ee Teen , Professor Lie- 


Sir J. V. Johnstone, Sir 


bert Brunel, Sir W. Jardine, Mr W. V. 
the Chevuliers Bunsen and 


, 1 
cessor to the Earl of Rosse, and delivered Stara 
— 


science, who had devoted special attention to the 
subject of — ism, among whom was the cele- 
brated Humboldt, was expected to meet in England, 
probably at the same time and place as the British 
Association. a 

The most interesting piece of business connected 
„ geal Se se rsy between 
the Dean of York and Professor Sedgwic respect- 
ing the Mosaic account of the creation. This took 
— on Friday week. At the meeting of the geo- 
ogical section on that day, the Dean of Yorx read 
a paper entitled, ‘ Critical Remarks on certain Pas- 
sages of Dr Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise.” The 
verge room appropriated to that section was crammed 
with auditors, in expectation of some stirring dis- 
cussion, and numbers went away unable to obtain 
admission. The yom being one of general in- 
terest, we give the fullest account of the discussion 
with which we have met :— 

„The Dean directed his observations entirely to Dr 
Buckland’s theory of cosmogony; and he attempted to 
reconcile observed po facts with the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation. e Dean conceived it to be im- 

ible for the action of rain-water on granite rocks to 
ave decom them, and to have formed the upper 
series of rocks in a succession of ages, as Dr Buckland 
had affirmed. The very elements of which the upper 
strata consist were wanting in granite; therefore it could 
not be supposed that by any decomposition whatever of 
those rocks the upper strata could be formed. The theory 
he wished to substitute for that propounded by Dr Buck- 
land was one that would, he thought, reconcile the whole 
observed phenomena with the account of Moses, that 
the world was created within a comparatively short 
period. He supposed the earth, and the air, and the 
waters of the earth, to have been crea at one 
time, and thickly stocked with inhabitants; that by the 
action of volcanoes on land and under the sea, and by a 
great and sudden flood of water over the land, the upper 
strata were deposited, and the animals then living were 
destroyed, and thrown together in masses, so as to form 
the strata of fossil organic remains now found in various 
parts of the world. e Dean contended, also, that the 
asserted order of supe ition in rocks at different 
periods was contradicted by the fact that, in several in- 
stances, what are termed the primary rocks are found 
resting u the transition and secon strata ; which 
he maintained could not be if there been, as geo- 
logists asserted, a regular order of formation at different 
and distant epochs. 

“Professor Sedgwick undertook to reply to the Dean 
of York’s objections; Dr Buckland being prevented 
from attending the meeting by a sudden domestic cala- 
mity. The Professor's reply occupied an hour and a 
half; and it was a most slashing, uncompromising, and 
almost „. — He commenced by apolo- 
gising on behalf of the council for their having allowed 
such a = as the Dean of York’s to be read. The 
principal ject of the British Association, he observed, 
was discovery of facts whereon theories might be 
based; but it was altogether foreign to their plan to dis- 
cuss mere hypotheses, without any facts to support them, 
such as that of the Dean’s. An exception, however, had 
been made in his case, partly from the position he holds 
and more especially from the general feeling entertained 
on the subject of eee ye get and the desire which many 
individuals possessed of seeing the facts of geology re- 
conciled with the Mosaic account of the creation. ‘Lhe 
Dean of York’s h esis was not only unsupported b 
facts, but it was in direct opposition to them; and it 
showed that he was utterly unacquainted with the ele- 
ments of the science. The reverend Professor then, in 
an energetic manner, proceeded to state many of the 
phenomena of logy, to prove the utter impossibility 
of the work of creation having been completed within 
the limited period supposed by the Dean. In the first 
place, the distinct organic remains found in strata lying 
one above another proved that the animals could not 
have been jumbled together by volcanic eruptions and 
floods ; whilst the total 1 strata of 
organic remains of animals found in those below, and the 
great dissimilarity in their character, were evidence that 

former race of beings must have become extinct be- 
fore the new race deposited above them was created. 
These distinct genera, which presented no type of re- 
semblance to any form of living beings at present known, 
must have had time 24 to propagate, and to per- 
form all the functions of life, before were destroyed; 


and in the strata containing vegetable remains, it was 
evident that v or 


tion must have been proceeding for a 
each succession of plants were de- 


and afterwards covered — creation of 
occurrence primary rocks 
formations, was 


; and in these convul- 


. 


come there to learn, and not to presume to teach geolo- 
gical truths; and that such tndigested 

merely ‘ tales for the nursery,’ and not fitted for a scien- 
tific assembly. — to the fossil remains of the 


said the Dean of York had al mistaken the age 
of the animal—he had forgotten to look the e- 
rium in the mouth. This objection, and many of 


the salient points of the Professor's speech, were received 
with great laughter; and when he concluded he was 
greeted with several rounds of applause. 

The Dean of York sat un 
swer was made; but then rose and said, with some 
allusion to “ incivility on the port of his an 
nist, that they did not differ as to facts, but only as to 
the mode of accounting for them. Mr Warburton, 
M.P., who presided, offered a kind of double 


apology, for not stopping the Professor’s harsher 
language, and on the other hand for allowing the 
Dean’s paper to be read. The unusual style of Mr 
Sedgwick’s attack made quite a sensation.“ The 
Dean of York published his paper in the afternoon, 
under the invidious title of The Bible Defended 
against the British Association. The Dean even 
carried the controversy into the pulpit; and the un- 
derstanding that he would do so drew a crowded 
audience to the minster on Sunday :— 

„He took for his text the third chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, the nineteenth verse, ‘ The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness and on this senti- 
ment he enlarged, showing that the tendency of worldly 
knowledge is to render ‘ pigmy man’ wise in his own 
conceit, and to produce infidelity. The sermon was a 
very good one, and was delivered with much eloquence ; 
oad, putting aside the circumstances under which it was 
delivered, would have been generally approved. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick sat near the pulpit; and though there 
were no personal allusions in the discourse, yet the sig- 
nificant glances and smiles of the congregation showed 
their application of expressions to the members of the 
association.“ 

At the general meeting in the concert room on 
Friday evening—Earl Fitzwilliam presiding—Mr 
Lyell delivered a lecture on the geology of the 
United States. 

It is a curious fact, he said, that the principal geologi- 
cal formations of that country agree very closely with 
those of England; the organic remains found in the 
same formations correspond in genera, and many of them 
are identical with those found in corresponding strata in 
this country. The most important feature of the geology 
of the United States is their coal formation. The Ohio 
coal-field extends for a length of 700 miles, and that of 
Illinois is larger than the whole of England. The coal 
is formed in workable beds of considerable thickness; 
and in one instance there is a bed of coal forty feet thick, 
which comes up to the surface and is quarried like stone. 
Another branch of Mr Lyell’s lecture was the consideration 
of the recession of the Falls of Niagara. He exhibited a 
large pictorial scene representing the bed of the Niagara 
river; the painting having, he said, been 1 bom 
drawing made by Mr R. Bakewell, junior, to illustrate the 
gradual wearing away of the rocks by the Falls. The 
ravine formed extends for sever miles; and there is no 
doubt that at one period the Niagara river fell over the 
cliffs at Queenstown, three hundred feethigh. The pre- 
sent height of the falls is one hundred and seventy feet ; 
and the rate of recession is one foot in a year. ring 
the time that the falls have thus been wasting away the 
rocks, the great mastodon, whose immense fossil remains 
are found on the banks of the ravine, must have walked 
the earth—before (as is supposed) the existence of man. 

At the general meeting on evening, Dr 
Falconer described the fossil remains of some gigantic 
tortoises which he had discovered on a range of hills 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountains, in Central 
Asia. These tortoises when full-grown must have 
been twenty-one feet long; and there is reason to 
believe they were not extinct until after the creation 
ofman. Inthe same region, Dr Falconer discovered 
the fossil remains of gigantic antelopes and elephants, 
of species at present unknown ; also some fossil bones 
of monkies. 

In the Geological Section, on Monday, an interest- 
ing paper was read by Professor Owen, on gigantic 
extinct mammalia in Australia; from which it 
appears that fossil remains of animals of the same 
type as are found in Europe exist there, but of much 
aur ae Chan Chay are found in this part of the 


8 * ’ 

In the chemical] section on Friday, the subject of 
discussion was—the peculiar functions of alkalies in 
manure and in the nourishment of plants. It began 
with some remarks by Mr Wallingford on guano; 
and Professor Liebig carried it on more generally: 

He observed, that soda may often be found in plants 
— the same functions as potass ; it being nearly 

whether the alkali is soda or potass. The 

function of alkalies in plants he conceived to be, to de- 
compose the carbonic acid, and to liberate the carbon to 
be assimilated with the woody fibre. For this purpose, 
any of the alkalies might serve; their presence being 
on 7 essential as agents in the process of assimilation, 
and not as constituents of the plants. Phosphates, on 
the contrary, he considered as essential to the plants, 
and that their place 8 2 be filled by any 2 body. 

ugh potass may to a great ee b 
soda, the Professor said that it could not be disp 
altogether, as there are no plants without some potass ; 
that alkali is, therefore, more essential to the growth of 
vegetables than soda: but in what manner its action is 
more essential was not stated. With respect to the 

lication of common salt as manure, he was of opinion 

t it has no effect in supp! plants with their re- 
quisite quantity of alkali; for muriate of soda re- 
mained undecomposed. 


The subject of guano manure was also discussed, 
the result of which served to show that it is not a 
universal for poor land, and that the advan- 
tage to be derived from its use depends on the nature 
of the soil to which it is applied. 

In the mechanical section on Saturday some in- 
teresting models were exhibited. One was Mr 
Prosser’s wooden railway, recommended for its eco- 
nomical character, as it can be laid down at a cost of 
£5,000 per mile. Another was a machine enablin 
blind persons to print, instead of writing, letters — 
other communications; the result being embossed 
ao, also legible by the blind through the sense 
of touch. 


In the same section, on Monday, Lord Rosse gave 
an account of his gigantic reflecting telescope. 0 
spacious room could scarcely contain the people who 
—— bled to hear the description of the vast ma- 
c — 

After some interesting details, most of which have, 
however, been made public, the noble Earl proceeded to 
describe the construction of his large instrument, a ve 
perfect model of which was exhibited. Its focal | 
was fifty-three feet, and the mirror six feet in diameter, 
weighing three tons and three quarters. As the same 
species of mounting would not do as for smaller instru- 


| ments, a different principle had here to be adopted. The 
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telescope was suspended between two solid walls of 
masonry, and the observations were made from four 
chambers, one of which, running up a ladder, could 
carry the elevation so as to observe altitudes from ten 
degrees to forty degrees, whilst the three at the top of 
the masonry could carry on observations which would 
extend from four degrees or five degrees below the pole, 
the right ascension of the instrument being easily di- 
rected 0 the party from a chamber by the use of a wind- 
lass. e weight of the lever apparatus was two tons 
and a half, that of the tube six tons and a half, and the 
joints and apparatus underneath weighed three tong 
more. To obviate the loss of time in the direction of the 
instrument, this was effected by a system of counter- 
poise, so arranged as to require only three cwt, the 
management of the telescope thus being placed within 
the control of one man. At some length his lordship 
detailed the plans of casting and polishing the specula, 
in which he had considerable practical difficulties to 
overcome, but in which he had finally succeeded. With 
a speculum three feet in diameter, he had made some 
very interesting observations on the nebula, and also 
discovered some new stars. It was the examination of 
the nebulous bodies in the heavens that he principally 
had in view when he commenced the construction of the 
telescope, fifteen years ago. He exhibited the drawing 
of a nebulous cluster examined through the great tele- 
7 the stars composing it appeared as large as stars 
of the first magnitude, though the whole cluster of them, 
seen through a moderately-good telescope, appears only 
as a white patch in the heavens. In most of the nebule 
are seen filaments of light issuing from their sides; and 
Lord Rosse conceives, that when he brings his great 
telescope to bear on these filaments, they will be found 
to be com of stars. In this manner he will be able 
to verify the ideas of astronomers; and not limiting his 
discoveries to new satellites or planets, he will make 
known the existence of suns and of planetary systems, 
compared with which our celestial system is but a speck 
in the universe. 

Dr Rosrnson, astronomer royal of Armagh, stated 
that the dean of Ely had walked upright through 
the tube of the telescope, with an open umbre 
and that then he had not been able to reach the top. 


In the ethnological section, on Monday, Chevalier 
R. H. Schomburgk, in illustration of a paper on the 
Aborigines of Guiana, introduced a native boy he 
had brought with him from that country. The boy 
is fourteen years old, has a very dark skin, and pro- 
jecting lower jaws. He exhibited a specimen of his 
skill in blowing arrows through a tube, the mode of 
projecting them by the natives. The first arrow 
stuck in the cornice at the further end of the room; 
he afterwards fired eight arrows at the first as a 
mark, one of which split it; and a third arrow 
brought them both down. 

At a general meeting, on Monday afternoon, invi- 
tations for the next meeting of the association were 
read from Bath, Cambridge, and Southampton; and 
Cambridge was selected. The meeting was fixed 
for the 19th of June. Sir John Herschell was 
elected president for next year; Mr Hopkins and 
Professor Ansted local secretaries. 


At a numerous meeting of the General Committee, 
on Wednesday, grants were unanimously voted of 
sums for scientific labours, making an aggregate of 
£1,257. An account of the receipts exhibited a 


total of £1,558. 

The proceedings closed with a meeting in the 
evening, at which the usual complimen votes 
were passed, of thanks to the several institutions 
and societies that had favoured the visit of the asso- 
ciation. The president then adjourned the meeting ; 


to be next held at Cambridge, in June, 1846. 


MANCHESTER ATHEN AUM GRAND SOIREE. 


The Manchester Atheneum was established in 
1836, to furnish intellectual recreation for the youth 
ot the middle classes. It sustained a precarious ex- 
istence, but incurred a heavy debt; last year a great 
struggle was made to free it from embarrassment ; 
and a soirée, in October, at which Mr Charles Dick- 
ens presided, was the crowning effort. On Thurs- 
day — another soirée was held to consolidate the 
prosperity of the institution; which has now 1,700 
subscribers, a handsome building, a numerous 
library, established lectures, and a gymnasium. The 
festival was really brilliant“ in all senses; about 
3,200 ladies and gentlemen composed the assemblage. 
We find the meeting reported at great length in 
Manchester Times. 

At eleven o’clock on Wednesday morning the 
guests who had been invited met various deputa- 
tions from the literary and scientific institutions 
around Manchester, in the theatre of the Athenzum, 
at which meeting several reports were read on the 
condition and prospects of those associations, all of 
which went to show that the taste for know] in 
this district was very much on the increase. James 
Atherton, Esq., president of the Athenzum, pre- 
sided on this occasion, and the company were ad- 
dressed by Mr Cobden, M.P., and other gentlemen. 

Seven o clock in the evening was the time appointed 
for the commencement of the proceedings, and by 


that hour every available spot in the large building 
was filled with a most respectable auditory, in- 
cluding a very large number of ladies. The platform 
was also filled with many of our wealthy merchants 


and manufacturers, and their families. Among the 
more distinguished of the company present on the 

latform and in other parts of the hall were—Benj. 

"Israeli, „ M.P., chairman; Lord John Man- 
ners; Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P.; John 1. 
Esq., M.P.; Thomas Milner Gibson, Esq., M.P. ; 
Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P.; the Hon. George 
Sydney Smythe, M.P.; Rowland Hill, Esq.; W. 
Torrens M‘Cullagh, „ barrister ; James Crossley, 
2: solicitor; W. B. Hodgson, Esq. 

‘he CMAInuax, in opening the proceedings, said 
that When he last had the pleasure of addressing the 
members of the Manchester Athenzxum, one rt 

ear ago, they were then struggling for existence. 
ince that period the number of its members had 


nearly quadrupled, and their condition might now 
fairly be said to be flourishing. It was not inop- 
portune in these moments of serenity and good for- 
tune to call attention to the object for which they 
had struggled, and from circumstances which, if not 
desperate, had filled them with gloom. They were 
that night honoured by the presence of strangers, 
and of many deputations from similar institutions in 
that county, as well as from partsin the north of 
England, who sympathised with the Manchester 
Athenzum, and it may be their interest to know 
what were the real objects of such institutions, and 
for what purpose they were intended. The honour- 
able gentleman then gave an historical account of 
the institution since its erection, pointing out, as he 
went along, the advantages of such institutions, if 
properly conducted, and judiciously supplied with 
papers, books, &c. His speech was v ong, and is 
described by the Spectator as the best he ever 
spoke—a real advance upon his fame.“ As it would 
be useless to attempt its condensation, we give an 
extract or two :— 


When we for a moment conceive—difficult as it is to 
conceive, surrounded as we are here with luxury and 
pleasure—but when we conceive for a moment, when 
we attempt to picture to our imagination what is the 
position of a youth, perhaps of very tender years, sent, 
as is often—very frequently as I have been informed, is 
the case—sent from a district to form his fortunes in this 
great metropolis of labour and science: when we think 
of that youth, tender in age, with no domestic hearth to 
stimulate, to counsel, and control; when we picture him 
to ourselves, after a day of indefatigable toil, left to his 
lonely evening and dreary lodgings, without a friend 
and without a counsellor, falling into dissipation from 
sheer, sheer want of distraction; and perhaps involved 
in vice before he is aware of the fatal net that is involv- 
ing him. What a contrast to that position does it offer 
when we picture him to ourselves entering, with the 
feeling of self-consciousness which sustains him, after a 
day of toil, entering a great establishment where eve 
thing that can form the taste, that can elevate the soul, 
that can lead to noble thoughts and honourable inten- 
tion that can surround him, is to be found. When wa 
picture the comforts, and kindness, and sympathy which 
with proper conduct he is sure to command—this youth, 
who was formerly a stranger—when one pictures it ina 
proper and elevated sense, one looks upon this institu- 
tion asa great harbour of refuge—a great harbour of 
intellec refuge and propriety. 

. * . . . 

There are some men, as I believe, think that a period 
has arrived when a great effort must be made to liberate 
this country from the degrading thraldom of faction 
(hear, hear), to terminate, if possible, that extreme, that 
sectarian and limited view in which all human conduct 
is examined, and observed, and criticised—to put an end 
to exclusiveness, which in its effects is equally deleteri- 
ous as that aristocracy of manner which has produced so 
much evil. And, as far I can understand, those views 
have met with sympathy from every part of the country 
hear, hear]. I look upon it to-night—I hope I am not 
mistaken—we are met to consummate and celebrate this 
result, so far as the Atheneum is concerned—to cele- 
brate, I say, so far as we are concerned, the emancipa- 
tion of the Atheneum from the influence of this feeling 
[applause]. . . ; . I look upon it asa 
part of the great national educational movement which 
is the noble and ennobling characteristic of the age in 
which we live [applause]. Viewing it in that light, I 
cannot content myself that it should be supported by fits 
and starts [hear, hear]. The impulse that has given us 
that movement, is one that may be traced to an age 
which may now be considered remote, though the swell 
of the waters has but — approached our shores. 
Heretofore society was established, necessarily, on a 
very different principle to that which is now its basis. 
As civilisation has gradually progressed, it has equalised 
the physical qualities of men: instead of the strong arm 
it is the strong Aead that is the moving principle of so- 
ciety [hear, hear]. You have disenthroned Faust, and 
elevated upon her own high seat intelligence; and the 
n consequence of this great revolution is, that 
it has become the duty and delight equally of a citizen 
to cultivate his faculties. .  . ; ; The 
youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity [‘ hear,” 
and applause], but the youth I address have duties pe- 
culiar to the position which they occupy. They are the 

generation of a city unprecedented in the history 
of the world—a city that is at once powerful and new. 
In other parts of the kingdom the remains of the ancient 
civilisation are to guide, to influence, to culti- 
vate the rising mind; but they are born in a miraculous 
creation of novel powers, and it is rather a providential 
instinct that has developed the n means of main- 
taining the order of = new civilisation than the fore- 
sight of man [hear, hear]. This is their inheritance ; 
they will be called upon to perform duties, and great 
duties ; and I hope, for their sakes, and the country’s, 
that they may be performed greatly. I give them the 
counsel which I ever gave to youth, and which I believe 
to be the best: I tell them to aspire [hear, hear]. I be- 
lieve that the man who does not look up will look down 
[applause] ; and that the spirit that does not dare to soar 
s destined perhaps to grovel [renewed applause]. Every 
individual is entitled to aspire to that position which he 
believes his faculties qualify him to occupy. I know 
there are some who look with what I believe to be a 
short-sighted timidity and false prudence at such views 
as these; they are apt to tell us,“ Beware of filling the 
human mind with turbulent and ambitious as irations ; 
do not teach a youth to fancy himself that which he is 
not, or to aspire to that which he cannot reach.” I be- 
lieve these warnings to be delusions [applause] He who 
enters the world finds his level. It is possible that an 
individual, in his solitude, may be apt to mistake his 
powers, but let him go into the world, and accident soon 
teaches him the truth, even if it be astern one. Asso- 
ciation offers him the best criticism in the world; and 1 
venture to say, that if he belongs to the Athenaum, 
though when he enters it he may think himself a genius, 
before a week has elapsed he will become a sober-minded 
individual (hear, and a laugh]. 

In referring to the scenery and civilisation of ancient 
Greece, the CuarrnMAN said: —“ I can recall—when 
I remembered the name of the very institution that 
calls us together, I was reminded of the circumstance 
I can recall, and I think I can name more than 


~ 


one gentleman around me who equally can recollect 
when he wandered ‘the fields that cool Ilvssus 
laves.’ I am aware—there is my friend, the member 
for Stockport (Mr Cobden), has a lively recollection 
of that immortal stream [laughter]. I remember 
one of the most effective allusions in the House of 
Commons made by him in one of the most admirable 
8 — 1 Ir * , to—but notwi 

at allusion, I wo still a to the poetry 
his constitution—and I IN. with that 
quality; I am sure he could not have looked with- 
out emotion on that immortal scene.“ 

Mr Conven responded, with thanks to Mr D'Israeli 
for elevating the estimation of the manufacturer in 
his novel. In that delightful work with which the 
genius of their Chairman had lately favoured the 
world—he believed Mr D’Israeli to be the first man 
of eee genius, who, in a work of the ima- 
gination, assigned to a man of his (Mr Cobden's) 
order, something like an honourable status in its 

es—he remembered his Millbank and he thanked 

im for it [applause]; and he remembered Miss 
Millbank [laughter], and he thanked him for her 
too [ap 1— he rather thought the original of 
Coningsby was present (Mr Smythe?): he believed 
he was not married, and probably Miss Millbank 

ight be there too [much laughter]. In that de- 
lightful work Mr D'Israeli said, speaking of Man- 
chester, it is the philosopher only who can under- 
stand and predict the future destiny of Manchester. 
He would venture to say that that philosopher would 
have but one test of the future greatness of Manches- 
ter; and that would be a mental, not a material test. 
Its destiny would be decided, not by the expansion 
of bricks and mortar—not by a multiplication of 
steam engines and the accumulation of wealth, but 
just in proportion as mental development went for- 
ward in an 24 — ratio with the development 
of wealth and material resources, just in that pro- 
portion would its destiny be dignified and — 
or the reverse.“ 

Mr MixER Ginsox and Lord Joux Manners fol- 
lowed with effective speeches. The noble lord, in 
the course of his speech, remarked:—The magni- 
ficent example set by Manchester to all other large 
towns, and with which all England is at this mo- 
ment ringing—that t undertaking to provide 
parks and walks for all classes of the community— 
open alike to the highest and the lowest—shows 
how well that truth is understood in Manchester, 
and I trust, before long, it will be followed by ano- 
ther step in the same direction—the opening of 
muscums and collections of that nature to the 
at large. Most encouraging, indeed, is it to witness 
the erness with which the people everywhere 
avail themselves of every opportunity which is 
offered them to frequent exhibitions of art, places of 
innocent amusement —still more grati their de- 
meanour while there. The mee I the plea- 
sure of attending this morning bore witness to ano- 
ther fact as to the taste of the members of the 
various literary institutions, which I think is re- 
markable. 

Mr Smytuz, M.P., was the next er, and de- 
livered a most brilliant address. a few preli- 
minary observations, he said: 

You represent a great necessity. It seems to me that 
you, the men of Manchester, have determined to do 

onour to literature in a land where literature has too 
long been neglected. It seems to me that, with a spirit 
worthy of u younger and freer age, you have resolved to 
proffer to the author and the man of letters a reward of 
a simpler and less sordid character than the pay of this 
newspaper, or the hire of that review. Or, with yet 
more profound and far-sighted intentions, you may have 
resolved to redress the anomalies of a country which is 
governed by its journals, but where the names of its 
journalists are never mentioncd—of a country where, by 
the most unhappy of conversions, it is the inventions 
which make the fortune, and it is the inventors who 
starve—of a country where, if a man of science aspires 
to its highest honours—the suffrages of his fellow- 
citizens—that man of science will poll by units, where 
the mere politician polls by hundreds [cheers]. And it 
seems especially meet, and right, and fitting, that you, 
the men of Manchester, should correct these evils, be- 
cause there is an old, an intimate, and natural alliance 
between literature and commerce [cheers]. It is in 
virtue 4 i alliance that you — oe r —— 

e homage w ou see done by 

22 Why, the very am whom they send 
to this court are so many re hes to our neglect of 
them. Who is the am or from Russia? A man 
who has risen by his . Who from Sweden? The 
historian of British India {cheers}. Who from Prussia? 
A professor. Who from Belgiam? A man who has 
risen by literature. Who from France? An author 
and an historian [cheers]. Who from America? An 
author and professor [cheers]. But it requires no ex- 
traordinary spell of divination to prophesy to the litera- 
ture which shall derive its impulse from such a meeting 
as the present—which shall result from such incentives 
—which shall be fostered and encouraged by such 3 
sympathy as yours—a destiny yet more lasting and aus- 
picious, because, as it will not be patronised by monarchs, 
nor fashioned by nobles, nor confined by prejudice, so it 
will be free, independent, universal, and, above 
tolerant, as your own free, independent, universal, 
tolerant commerce [loud cheers]. 

Like Mr D'Israeli, he strongly condemned “ the 
absurdities, the barbarities, or, what is even worse, 
the vulgarities of our party warfare.” 

Remember for one moment the fate of our last great 
man. Remember how he was branded and proscribed 
as an adventurer, because he was born to no tary 
acres; and then, when the gen judging and the 
generous, when men with large ts and large 
feelings, when men such as I see ar me this even- 
ing, when the few gathered about him to fight his 
battle against the many, he was again branded and 
proscribed, because they were a few, as a caballer and 
an intriguer. Remember how, through his life, his 
views were thwarted, how his spirit was crushed, 
his genius was blighted, how his was broken, how 
he was hunted to his grave; and then you may well 
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understand how, amidst calumny and misconstruction 
—how, amidst small men’s envy and the insults of men 
yet smaller, he must often have pined for some such 
neutral ground as this, to which his harassed spirit 
might have flown away and been at peace [applause]. 
And with eloquence such as we have heard this evening, 
from my noble friend on my right, and the gentlemen 
around me, I think there are are none, even with a 
prospect of the dawning of a happier and higher tolera- 
tion, of which this meeting is the guarantee—I think 
there are few even in this hour, now that seventeen 
years. have passed over his grave, who will hesitate to 
exclaim with me, Oh, for one hour of George Can- 
ning (loud applause] ! 

fter a short refreshment business was resumed, 
and brief addresses delivered by Mr Rowland Hill 
(who was warmly received), Torrens M‘C h, 
— and Mr Walkin. After the soirée, dancing 
took place. 


An Arrectine Case or Entistwent.—(From a 
Correspondent, )—Being some time since in Bedford- 
shire, 1 had occasion to call on the pastor of a bap- 
tist congregation. This gentleman’s duties oft le 
him to the house of mourning, and he informed me 
that, the day before, he had been to a village two 
miles distant, to visit a poor widow in great afflic- 
tion. She had an only son, by trade a blacksmith, 
whose carnings, with great economy, supported 
them both, and they lived in the same cottage. 
The son, going one day to a neighbouring fair, got 
entangled with a recruiting party, and enlisted. 
Before his departure for Chatham barracks, he went 
to take leave of his r mother, and this, it ap- 
pears, was her first intimation of the unhappy 
event. The loss of her son, and therewith her 
means of subsistence, coming thus suddenly on the 

r woman, overcame her reason, and she entirely 

ost her senses, with no other prospect, to her neigh- 

bours, than that of her ending her days in a lunatic 

asylum! [We believe the sum of £160,000 was 

voted last session of parliament for recruiting the 

army, and the above case is a specimen of the work- 
ing of the system. | 

Eanty Ciosine or Sxors.—A public meeting was 
held, at Hereford, yesterday week—the mayor in the 
chair—to concert measures for procuring the closin 
of the shops at an earlier hour than hitherto. 
was resolved that the shops ought to be closed at 
eight o'clock all the year round, Saturdays and fair 
days excepted; and the meeting also pledged itself 
to countenance those shops only which close at that 
hour. A strong resolution was condemna- 
tory of the late-hour system.—The drapers, haber- 
dashers, hosiers, and hatters, of Leamington, com- 
menced closing their establishments on Tuesday 
last, at seven o clock; which ent is to con- 
tinue till the 3lst of March next.—The of 
Bolton have again unanimously agreed to close their 
shops, during the winter months, on the evenings of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, at seven 
— to commence on Tuesday next.— Bolton Free 

ress. 

At the Arundel and Bramber icultural Asso- 
ciation meeting—the Duke of Norfolk in the chair— 
his Grace said:“ I propose to give a premium, this 
time next year, of £50 to that farmer who shall 
have proved, to the satisfaction of a committee, to 
be appointed, that he has employed the greatest 
number of labourers, according to the size of his 
farm, during the forthcoming winter. I offer this 
simply as an experiment for one year, and I trust 

‘that it may be found to answer the purpose in- 
tended; and, if it do, I beg to call upon all my 
friends to join me in the speculation. it should 
answer, I shall most readily continue the premium.“ 


Tue ScHootmaster Asroap.—On Saturday last, 
the overseer of the parish of Bayford appeared before 
Mr James Espinasse, the revising barrister, at St 
Albans, to show cause why he did not attend at 
Hertford on the previous Thursday, as required by 
the act of parliament, to discharge the duties con- 
nected with his office. His excuse was, that he 
eould neither read nor write.— Hertford County Press. 

Errects or “‘ Prorsection.’’—The Sussex 
of last week contains the unprecedented number of 
seventy advertisements for the sale by auction of 

ing stock. Ten of these are mere general notices 
of sale, and furnish no culars; but the remain- 
ing sixty give the fo immense quantity of 
live s (to +4 nothing of agricultural implements 
and household — to be brought to the ham- 
mer within the space of a week or ten days :—388 
horses, 1098 neat cattle, 8927 sheep, and 557 swine. 

Curious Appiication.—On Wednesday a special 
meeting of the Commissioners of Pavement of 
Gravesend was held for the purpose of memorialising 
the Home office to remove certain persons from the 
commission of the peace for this borough, on the 
— that they notoriously desecrated the Sabbath 

y employing touters in the Star Packet office (they 
bein . directors of the Star Company) on 
the Sundays during divine service. After an ani- 
mated discussion, a committee was appointed to 
draw up a memorial to Sir J. Graham for the re- 
moval from the commission of the gentlemen in 
question. 

Serious Cuarce aGainst A CLROTMAN.— The 
Rev. A. W. H. Rose, curate of Hyde, which situa- 


er Re has only held a few weeks, was brought be- 
e Sidebottom, Esq., at the Town hall, 


on Saturday evening 2 — 2 
evening, at Hollinw as- 

4 little girl, only ten years of age, named 

ly, daughter of a dresser in the mill 

Mr Samuel Lees, at Glossop, under circumstances 
are stated to be of a nature to preclude us en- 

Se. into particulars. It appeared that the 
i Is father and another man came up and rescued 
US) lithe girl, whose father inflicted a very severe beating 
on the rey. gentleman. After an investigation, the 


defendant was committed for trial at the ensuing 
Derby sessions.—Manchester Guardian. 

Turn-out at THE Flax Mitts, Leeps.—A turn- 
out of the employed at several of the princi- 
pal flax in Leeds has taken place, owing to the 
operation of the New Factory act, which came into 
effect on Tuesday last. e s who have 
to about 3,000, are nearly 
all girls and women, classed as youn r 
but they have caused 300 or 400 male ts also to 
cease work, through the consequent stoppage of the 
machinery at the different mills. By the new act, 
no factory can run more than five hours without an 
interval of at least thirty-five minutes as a meal 
time, during which period the machinery must be 
sto and the hands leave the mill. Hence half 
2 must be allotted for breakfast, and half an 
hour for tea. Heretofore, in some of the flax mills, 
breakfast and tea have been taken during the time 
that the machinery was running and the work pro- 
ceeding, and in others the mills have been stopped 
only a quarter of an hour for breakfast and a quarter 
of an hour for tea; and thus, by the new act, the 
factory hours have in cach case been made to extend 
over a longer period of the day, though the actual 
hours of labour remain the same. As the factory 
owners announced their intention to adhere—as it 
was indeed imperative in law that they should—to 
the new provisions, the hands turned out at several 
of the mills, and refused to work on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last. We understand that at Messrs 
Marshall’s mill, at Holbeck, a plan like that re- 
quired by the new act has long been in operation; 
and therefore no strike has taken place at that ex- 
tensive establishment. 

Texnriric Srort.—-A few days ago a circumstance, 
strikingly illustrative of the awful positions in which 
our collier lads are continually placing themselves, 
occurred at a pit near Crow Trees. A party of hur- 
riers had been amusing themselves for some time by 
clinging to the sides of loaded corves, dropping when 
they attained the height of about three yards—he 
who had the daring to mount the highest being con- 
sidered the cleverest. One of the youngsters, how- 
ever, got above the distance at which he considered 
it safe to drop; and, as the corve was ascending with 
great rapidity, he was carried upward, with the pro- 
spect, on reaching the landing boards, of being 
knocked from his holding, and dashed to the bottom. 
His fears impelled him to cry out; and fortunately 
the banksman heard him, and, with great presence 
of mind, stationed himself in such a position that he 
was enabled to seize the lad by the jacket, as he came 
within reach, and landed him unhurt. The depth of 
the pit is 110 yards. Bradford Observer. 


struck work, amounting 


Arrrurr ro Break Our or Gaort.—On the night 
of Thursday, a bold and well planned attempt to 
break out of the Derby county gaol took place. It 
appears that three of the prisoners had contrived to 
— ly of escape from their cells, in the first 
place by forcing the bolt which secures the door, and 
afterwards to scale the wall by means of a rope pre- 
pared for the The way in which this plan 
was discov was as follows :—Three weeks since, 
the officers of the prison found that the quantity of 
oakum which was given out to these three 3 
to pick was not returned, that it was deficient in 
weight; and this exciting their suspicion, they de- 
termined to watch their movements, and to make an 
examination of the cells, when they found pieces of 
rope hidden. No notice, however, was taken of 
this. The —— were closely watched, and it 
was found that they had agreed to attempt their es- 
cape. On the night of Thursday they commenced 

tions about seven o' clock, and it was discovered 

at they had contrived to bend the bolts of their 
cells in such a manner as to render their removal not 
difficult. They were visited about nine by the two 
turnkeys, whose duty it is to go round the prison. 
About a quarter to eleven one of the prisoners suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance from his cell in the 
passage. He first went to the door leading from the 
and found it fast, and at the top of the stairs 

r Sims met him, and cast upon his face the glare of 
a lantern. Two officers secured the prisoner. A 
2 made from the oakum, was found in one of the 
cells. 


Tue Dreaprvt Expiosion at Hasweit Cor- 
Liery.—In our last number, we gave particulars of 
this dreadful event, by which 96 lives were lost, and 
a short account of the ings of the first day’s 
inquest on the bodies. On the second day (Tues- 
day), Beaney, a pitman, was examined, and gave his 
evidence in a very satisfactory manner. He had 
worked in the part where the accident occurred. 
He could attach blame to no one; for the ventilation 
of the mine was always excellent—the men even 
complained sometimes that the current of air was 
too strong for them. Every lamp was examined 
before it was permitted to be taken into the pit; and 
all were locked. All the other witnesses corrobo- 
rated Beaney’s evidence : one who had lost a brother 
by the explosion, and another who had lost a son, 
22 the explosion quite aceidental. Scott, a 
pitman, said that the best ventilation would not en- 
tirely prevent such explosions. It was possible 
enough for the explosion to have taken place, if 
there had been a current of air into every part of the 
pit. Ifa heavier body of gas came off than there 
was air to overpower, an explosion might be the re- 
sult; and it is his opinion that was the case in this 
accident. It was also possible for a sufficient quan- 
tity of gas to have come off from the removal of the 
jud as would cause the explosion. Mr Roberts, the 
„pitman's attorney-general,’’ who has had a great 
deal to do with the late strike, endeavo „ by 
cross examination, to elicit something unfavourable 
to the owners or managers of the colliery ; but in 
yain. On the third day (Wednesday), two wit- 
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nesses were examined at great length; and their 
testimony 1 that previously given. The 
inquest was adjourned for a week, in order that two 
practical men might have an opportunity of 
minutely inspecting the mine, to throw some 
~ if possible, on the cause of the accident, 

is is the most fatal colliery explosion that has 
ever happened in the Durham coal field. The wail- 
ing and misery in the neighbourhood of the colliery 
may be conceived from the fact that there is hardly 
a family in the district that has not lost some rela- 
tive, and in very many cases the chief su of 
the family is gone. Fifty bodies were buried on 
Monday, the remainder on Tuesday; the funerals 
forming most melancholy 2 The Gateshead 
Observer gives the following list of all the accidents 
which have occurred, during the present century, in 
Northumberland and Durham, in which fifty lives 
and upwards have been lost :— 

1812.—May 25.—Felling, 92 lives lost by explosion. 

1815.—May 3.—Heaton, 76 lives lost by inundation. 

1815.—June 2.—Success pit, Newbottle, 57 lives lost 
by explosion. 

1821.—Oct. 23.— Wallsend, 52 lives lost by explosion. 

1823.—Nov. 3.—Plain pit, Rainton, 59 lives lost by 
explosion. : 

4 1835.— June 18.—Wallsend, 102 lives lost by explo- 
on. 

1839.—June 28.—St Hilda, South Shields, 61 lives 
lost by explosion. 

1844.—Sept. 28.—Haswell, 95 lives lost by explosion, 
Mr Bright, M.P. for Durham, has given the hand- 
some sum of £50 towards the relief of the families of 
the sufferers at Haswell colliery, and several ladies 
and gentlemen of Castle Eden have set an equally 
— example to their neighbours, by subscribing 

iberally for the same purpose, 

MetancHoty AccripentT on THE Croypon RAU 
way.—About a — to one, on Saturday morn- 
ing, an accident, likely to have been attended with 
most fatal cansequences, occurred on the Croydon 
railway, immediately after the train had left the 
Jolly Sailors’ station, on that line. A train having 
started some minutes before another, was overtaken 
at the above place; and, in consequence of the first 
one having lost its light, usually carried behind, asa 
warning to others not to approach, the second train 
was driven with fearful violence into the first train; 
and the consequence was, that one carriage was 
thrown entirely off the line, and various calamitous 
accidents occurred to different parties—some, it is 
feared, to a fatal extent—no less than seven persons 
E i 1 away, some of them, to all appearance, 

24 — Darn or THE Rev. Jacon 8. 
Smitu, or SunperRLanp.—Mr Smith was appointed 
by the late Conference to the Sunderland circuit, 
ond, oe te short — 2 2 — * he 

gain ections of the amongst whom 
he laboured. His talents as 12 were of a 
high order, his mind was richly stored with informa- 
tion, and he gave promise of extensive usefulness 
and great popularity. 
ex his intention of having a 
order to brace his nerves, as he had been in a debili- 
tated state for some time previous. He left Mr Bell’s 
shop about a quarter-past two o' clock, and = 

ed, it is believed, to the North Sand. About 
half past five, as Mr John Dobson, of Monkwear- 
mouth, was walking on the sands, he found a suit of 
clothes. Mr Rapier, of Whitburn, was passing at 
this time, and his attention called to the 
To ascertain, if possible, to whom the clothes be- 
— they examined the pockets, and found a 
small bill with Mr Smith’s name attached. In a very 
short time the distressing news spread through the 
town, and it cast a deep gloom over the minds of 
those to whom he was known, and by whom his 
talents and virtues were appreciated.— Sunderland 
Herald. 

On Tuesday last Thomas Brown was executed at 
Launceston, Cornwall, for the murder of James Mil- 
lard, at St Elizabeth, in July last. 


“ Tue Pror'“ is the title of a new midland coun- 
ties journal, to be published weekly at Birmingham, 
to advocate the great interests of civil, religious, 
and commercial freedom.“ The follo summary 
of principles from the editor’s opening marks 
the line which he proposes to pursue :— 

“‘ Generally, the great principles of civil and religious 
freedom we honestly intend to advocate are these :—a 
government of men and not of property; the rights of 
man as of reason and affections; the rights of 
the people to institute government, and when it becomes 
destructive of its ends to alter and reform it; equality 
against privilege ; hostility to special legislation for the 
benefit or the injury of classes; the assertion of the 

ights of labour, which includes most nearly the rights 
of all; the advancement of moral and educational reform 
by the increase and diffusion of sound intelligence. 
We cordially rejoice in the of so valuable 
a coadjutor in the cause of reform. It has been the 
shame of radical Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood, that the political sentiments entertained by 
the majority of its population have hitherto found no 
equate expression among its local journals. That 
evil is now removed by the publication of the Pilot. 
The new paper is exceedingly well edited—of a 
monster size, and an attractive exterior. 

Carkiace or Goops on Raitways.—We are en- 
abled to announce that the following leading lines 
of railway have resolved henceforth to become car- 
riers, or, in the words of Mr Robert Browne, one of 
our Liv merchants, to labour for themselves. 
The lines are the Great Western—the Grand Junc- 
tion—the Bristol and Exeter—the Birmingham and 
Gloucester—the Bristol and Gloucester. ese lines 
of railway have, within a few days past, resolved on 
making no allowance whatever to carriers, but to be 
carriers themselves, and to give the public every 
possible facility. —Liverpool Advertiser. 
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Among the notices of insolvency in the London 
Gazette of Tuesday, is that of Mr Thomas O’Brien, 
formerly of Fairfield, county Galway, and late a 
stipendiary magistrate.“ This was one of Earl de 
Grey's appointments, and was the subject of uni- 
versal ridicule at the time, 


Tas Onio or Foos.—The very common but 
mistaken idea, that the fog which we see of an even- 
ing hanging over the meadows, and by the sides of 
streams, is ascending, arises very naturally from our 
first observing it in low places, and, as the cool of 
the evening advances, remarking that it ascends to 
higher land. The fact is, however, not that the 
damp is ascending, but that, from the coldness of 
those situations, they are the first places which con- 
dense the before invisible vapours ; and, as the cold 
of the evening advances, 
place at a higher level. 
vapour ascends to the upper regions of the atmo- 
oy where it cools, and becomes visible to us in 

form of clouds; and, increasing in density by 
cooling, they gradually descend nearer to the earth, 
until at last, becoming too condensed by the loss of 
heat, they fall in rain, to be again returned in 
Sie Lift succession.—Sctentific Phenomena of Domes- 
tie Life. 


condensation takes 
A large portion of the 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, October 9th. 


ARRIVAL OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 


The account of the visit of the King of the French 
occupies several columns of this morning's papers. 
The Times has accounts, by their own reports, from 
Eu, Treport, and Portsmouth. The royal visitors, 
including the King, Madame Adelaide, and the Duke 
of Mon ier, left the chateau d’Eu, in a carriage, 
on Mon [ ene at six o'clock, and embarked 
at Treport by half-past six. This is the first occa- 
sion on which the King and Queen have been sepa- 
rated since their marriage. Louis Philippe entered 
his seventy-second year on Sunday. One novelty 
attended the embarkation. 

“In this work of illumination the fishermen's wives 
took a prominent part, for on them was conferred the 
honour of lighting his Majesty the King of the French, 
as he walked from his carriage along the strand to the 
small barge which was manned to convey him aboard 
the Gomer. It may easily be conceived that about fif 
of these women marshaled in a line as regular as sol- 
diers, and each armed with a large and flaring flambeau, 
must, combined with their 2 costume, have given 
a very peculiar and striking appearance to the scene.“ 

More striking than appropriate, we think, espe- 
cially in honour of one who once rejoiced in the title 
of The Citizen King.“ 

The following is a list of the distinguished person- 
ages who embarked, accompanying the 1 King of the 
French and the Duke de Montpensier to England :— 
His Excellency Le Baron de Mackau, minister of 
marine and colonies; M. Guizot, minister of foreign 
affairs, attended by Le Capitaine Pellion, R.N., and 
Le Capitaine Page, R.N., aides-de-camp to his Ex- 
cellency Le Baron Fain, chef du cabinet du Roi; 
Dr Fouquier, physician in attendance on his Ma- 
festy i and M. Pasquier, surgeon in ordinary to the 

ing. Le General Baron Athalin, Le General Comte 
de Ru y, Colonel Comte de Chabannes, and 
Colonel Comte Dumas, are the aides-de-camp in 


attendance on the King; and Colonel Thierry, aide- 


de-camp to the Duke de Montpensier. The royal 
party embarked on board the Gomer steamer of 450 

power, and were accompanied by two other 
steamers, The weather was extremely favourable ; 
scarcely a ripple on the water. 


About day-break the French squadron approached 
the English coast, and the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth were early on the look-out for it. It was 
| —— that 7 sort of — as 22 oa ype of 

e squadron of experimen -brigs, and one or 
two pe of the line, and — other vessels, should, 
by stretching out for some miles off the harbour in 
the direction of the French coast, at once act as 
heralds of the approach of the French vessels, and as 
a sort of escort to his Majesty up the harbour. Soon 
after the firing of the morning gun on Tuesday, the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth were aroused from their 
slumbers by a salute fired from the platform battery 
in honour of the Lords of the Admiralty. In less 
time than it would be supposed would be taken to 


dress, masses of people were to be seen rushing to 
the ramparts in 3 of catching the first glimpse 
of the royal visitor. e whole line along the plat- 


form battery, the King’s bastion, and further on 
towards the mouth of the harbour, was filled with 
these involuntary early risers. The French steamer 
Pluton, forming a of the royal squadron, ap- 
proached the bour considerably ahead of the 
other steamers, and thus announced their approach. 


The first object on the Hants coast, as the squa- 
dron approached, was Fort Cumberland, where the 
royal standard was hoisted. Passing St Helen's 
on the opposite side, on the coast of the Isle of 
Wight, the squadron first came full in sight of Ports- 
mouth with all the gay preparations which had been 
made in the multitude of craft of all sorts and sizes, 
from the man-of-war down to the cutter, which 
flaunted their flags and dressings in the bright air. 
At Spithead her Majesty’s ships St Vincent and 
Queen, three deckers, received the royal steamer 
with yards manned, rigging dressed, and a royal 
salute, which was returned by the Gomer and the 
other French steamers. Salutes were also fired 
— ee castle and the Kin 17 

ttery o -two pounders po 
n the royal steamers passed. The number of } 


vessels in the wake of the Gomer was immense. 
Large and small steamers, brigs, cutters, yachts, 
traders, in short, every description of craft that 
floats in these waters, not to omit thousands of small 
sailing and row boats, filled with ladies and gentle- 
men in gay attire, and reminding one of the boat 
fairs in the rivers of China, made up a scene which, 
for grandeur and variety, is seldom equaled. The 
Gomer stopped 1 the Victoria pier about nine 
o’clock, in order that Louis Philippe * receive 
the mayor and corporation, who went off to present 
an address on board. 


The civic party embarked in admiralty 
and were most graciously received by the King in 
the grand saloon. The address, which was — by 
the recorder, besides the usual compliments, con- 
tained the following paragraphs :— 

% Solicitous to welcome the illustrious guest of our 
beloved Queen with every demonstration ming 80 
great and memorable an occasion, permit us to assure 

our Majesty of the lively interest we take in your Ma- 
jesty’s health and welfare, and in the joyful celebration 
of your royal visit. 

We rejotve in the new era it is calculated to form in 
the history of the two countries, and in the hope it 
affords of a more enlar and general intercourse be- 
tween them, which, under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, shall contribute to their mutual welfare, to the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, and to the advan- 
tage of every part of the habitable globe.“ 


His Majesty received the address most graciously, 
and immediately delivered in English the following 
reply :— 

Mr Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses,— 

“ Gentlemen—It affords me particular pleasure to 
know that her Most Gracious Majesty your Queen has 
permitted you to present me with an ad on my 
arrival on your hospital shores. I have not forgotten 
the many kindnesses I received from your countrymen 
during my residence among you many years since. 
During that period, I was frequently pained consider- 
ably at the existence of differences and feuds between 
our countries. I assure you, gentlemen, I shall en- 
deavour at all times to prevent a repetition of those 
feelings ‘and conduct, believing, as I do, most sincerely, 
that the happiness and prosperity of a nation depend 

uite as much on the peace of those nations by which 
she is surrounded, as on quiet within her own dominions. 
I was peculiarly gratified at being honoured with the 

resence of your beloved Queen in France during the 
last year, and it is a source of pleasure to be able to ac- 
cept the kind invitation then given me to again visit 
those shores where I had been so generously treated 
many years since. I hope, under the blessing of divine 
Providence, that those kindly feelings will be long 
cherished between our nations, and tend to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of mankind.” 


One or two pleasing anecdotes of the King’s affa- 
bility are related: 

The-recorder is a very tall man, and his head now and 
then touched the beams under the roof of the deck. The 
King laughed, and, as if apologising for the want of 
height between decks, said, We did not allow for your 
wig.”” Alderman Ellyett, one of those present, asked to 
have the honour of shaking hands with the King, on 
which his Majesty said,“ I should like to shake hands 
with you all. I should like to know your names.” His 
Majesty then asked the names of the mayor and recor- 
der, with both of whom he conversed for a short time. 
He shook hands with every member of the corporation, 
and to some of them, who were slow in getting off their 
white gloves, he said, Oh, never mind your gloves, 
gentlemen.” When asked by the recorder to favour the 
corporation with a copy of the reply he had made to the 
address, his Majesty said, with much feeling, “ I have 
no copy. My words are from my heart.“ 

The squadron then proceeded up the the river 
amidst the vociferous cheering of the multitudes 
assembled on all sides, and the salutes of men of 
war. The Gomer anchored off the royal victualing 
yard. Neurly an hour passed before Prince Albert's 
arrival, and during the interval the Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker and other naval officers paid their re- 
spects to the King. 

Prince Albert, accompanied by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, reached Portsmouth at r minutes past 
ten, and immediately proceeded in a barge to the 
Gomer. The ven, of the French was on deck 
awaiting his arrival. 

His Majesty the King of the French, immediately 
that he saw the Prince, hastened with eagerness to 
him, and not only shook him heartily by the hand in a 
manner which denoted a most friendly feeling, but 
saluted him on both cheeks, after the French fashion, 
The Prince returned the King’s welcome with equal 
warmth, though his demonstrations of amity were con- 
fined exclusively to the English style.“ 

The King also heartil —4 hands with the Duke 
of Wellington. The ch King, Prince Albert, 
and the Duke of Wellington remained uncovered 
during their mutual salutations. The cheering on 
all sides was vociferous. The royal descended 
on board the e, and landed on the stairs at 
Clarence yard. hen the King reached the top of 
the stairs, he turned round and bowed repeatedly on 
all sides, laying his hand on his heart. The 
proceeded at once to the station of the South West- 
ern railway, where they were received by the di- 
rectors. The train started from Gosport with the 
King, Prince Albert, and the distinguished person- 
ages who accompanied them, at eleven o'clock, and 
arrived at Farnborough station at half-past twelve 
o’clock, where carriages were in waiting, in which 
they immediately went off at a rapid pace towards 
Windsor. The special train was driven by Joseph 
Locke, Esq., chief engineer of the South Western 
railway. 

The royal party reached Windsor at a quarter past 
two o’clock. The King of the French was received 


by her Majesty in the grand vestibule. The meeting 


of the two sovereigns was cordial, “their Majesties 
embracing most 7.“ A luncheon was 


served at three o’clock, and dinner at eight o clock, 
on gold plate. No public display was made, the 
wish of the Queen that the visit should be looked 
upon as a private one being well known. The 
stay of Louis Philippe is limited to Monday next. 
There are to be three d banquets, one of which 
is to be preceded (on Friday, it is said) by the so- 
lemn installation of his Majesty as a t of the 
distinguished order of the garter. The preparations 


for this ceremony are most elaborate. 

Among the presents brought over by Louis Phi- 
lippe is a carabine 422 for the Prince of 
ales. This is ing the young idea how to 
shoot rather early, as well as a somewhat singular 
present from “ the Napoleon of peace. 


VICR-CHANCELLORSHIP or Oxrorp UNIVERSITY.— 
The P ites have been signally defeated in the 
election of vice-chancellor to succeed Dr Wynter. 
Notwithstanding their strenuous opposition there 
were for the nomination of Dr Symons, placets 
882, non-placets 183—majority 699. Dr Symons is 
therefore vice-chancellor. 


Tun Facrory Turn-our at Leeps.—Nearly the 
whole of the “ y ns who turned out at the 
Leeds flax-mills through the change required by the 
meme ore of the new Factories act, as men 

where, resumed work on Monday morning, hav- 
ing come to a sort of compromise with their employers. 
Those masters who had announced that they would 
not pay for the holidays which the statute enacts 
shall be given to the factory-workers in the course 
of a year, have agreed to pay for them, which has 
given great satisfaction to the hands. None of the 
employers, however, have agreed to shorten the 
working hours of their respective mills, but they 
have augmented the length of the day’s work to the 
same extent as the time for the hands to get their 
. 

extent of each worki Eer, t — 0 


is now 131 hours, with in of an hour 4 
half for meals. 
Tue Accipent on run Dover anp CROYDON 


Raitway.—The injuries sustained by parties from 
the accident at Croydon on Saturday night, re- 
— elsewhere, a to have been but trifling. 
me persons received slight contusions, and a 
woman received a wound in the forehead, which is 
healing. On Monday night, about nine o'clock, the 
e came into contact with the Dover mail train, 


and smashed the lower parts of the carriages to 
— Beye Kad the on that side. 
ne of the ticket collectors, r amed er, had a 


the 


very narrow escape of having his legs cut off = 


b 
collision. Buch Geechemeen 62.06 pas 
company’s servants is highly culpable. 


Darn or Lavy Heyrressuny.—This melancholy 
event took place at four o’clock on Sunday afternoon 
at the Viceregal in the Pheenix-park. The 
late baroness was the hter of the late Hon. W. 
H. Bouverie and d daughter to the Earl of Rad- 
nor. She was in her 62nd year. 


RurzAL Association. — The proceedings of this 
body on Monday were very unimportant and the 
attendance was very meagre. e Hon. Mr 
Hutchinson presided. Excellent accounts were re- 
ceived of O’Connell’s health from Darrynane. The 
speeches were conciliatory. The amount of rent 
was £630 10s. 11d. 


France.—There has been snother matter of dis- 
pute between the French and English governments, 
which the Times thus explains: 

„A French vessel, named the Groenland, having as- 
cended the Gambia as far as Fort Bathurst, on her way 
to Albreda, with a quantity of gunpowder on board, the 
commander of the fort refused to allow the vessel to 
IR IG OE 
stores, which constitu e part of her ; 
The captain subsequently — complaint to his 
government, who ht proper to some expla- 
nation from Lord Aberdeen 2 the conduct of 
of the English authorities along the Gambia. Those ex- 
planations, = have 2 11 — 8 — geomet 
perfectly satisfactory. e Eng 
— replied, that the 80 2 of Great Britain 
over the river Gambia was fully acknowledged the 
treaties of 1783 and 1814; that she, consequently, a 
right to regulate as she pleased the navigation of that 
river, and to prohibit the importation of certain articles, 
and cularly munitions of war, along its banks; that 
the French were not entitled to settle at Albreda, and 
still less to fortify that point ; and that, if they intended 
to establish there aught but a commercial tory, the 
English government would be under the necessity of de- 
manding and enforcing its evacuation.” 

The Journal des Débats publishes a letter from 
Val iso, dated the Ist of Jnne last, containing, it 
was believed, the official account of the engagement 
between the French and Tahitians on the 18th of 
April. This account says that the natives sustained 
a complete defeat—that 170 of them were killed— 
and that the French had fifty killed and twenty-five 
wounded. The King's visit to appears to 
be a subject of comment and of attack on the 
of the opposition papers, almost as virulent, and as 
interminable, as the Morocco war, or the dethrone- 
ment of Queen Pomare. 


CORN MARKET. Marx Lanz. Tuis Day. 
— Wheat] Barley | Oats | Beans | Peas | Flour. 


English .. 840 | 660 20 
Scotch.... 
Trish eeee ee ee 16540 
Foreign .. 


There is no alteration in prices since Monday, 
the market is flat, and sales to any extent 


can be made, lower prices must be taken. 
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SUMMARY. 


AT this season it is but natural to allow our 
thougnts to run into the sportsman’s mould, and 
show themselves to the world equipped in shoot- 
ing jacket and clump boots. Reader, we are 
going to present you, after our wont, with a sum- 
mary of the week’s news—and we fancy ourselves 
to be in a predicament extremely similar to the 
man who, with a choice double-barreled gun, and 
well-trained dogs, issues forth to beat Wormwood 
Scrubbs for game. We have an immense tract of 
newspaper waste to travel over, in which facts are 
few a shy, and, when brought down by sheer 
— turn out J + as 15 of 2 a 
starved partridge. e laws o — morality 
bear no — 5 to the game laws. e cannot 
keep a preserve. Where we shoot, there others 
have an equal right to discharge their pieces. 
And, inasmuch as many are afield before us, each 
letting off a random remark at every fact, which 
has strength enough of wing to 1 the sur- 
face, we find ourselves, in the period of the long 
vacation, compelled, too often, to bag our birds, 
not from the field, but from the poulterer’s, and to 
bring home to our company matters that have 
hung some days. However, very much depends 
upon the manner of cooking and dishing up. 

ade dishes may be rendered savoury, after al. 
Dried herbs and spice may give a relish, even to 
that which, in another shape, we might request 
not to be brought “ between the wind and our no- 
bility.” Therefore, as we are compelled to serve up 
something, and the substantialities of the political 
world are scarce, we must hide the scantiness of 
our meat with the plenty and the raciness of our 
condiments. 

Well! The Queen has come home from Blair 
Athol, which will throw thirteen reporters out of 
employment, and deprive the journals, both of 
town and country, of the opportunities they have 
of late enjoyed of blowing bubbles to amuse the 
grown-up babies of society. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, perhaps with the view of letting down all 
parties easy, will bave a a at Windsor before 
this paper sees the ig t—Louis Philippe, the 
King of the French. e know not how it is that 
this man, who incessantly dabbled in revolutions 
until he won a throne, can be regarded as a friend 
of universal peace—a reputation which, when it 
suits his purpose, he very pathetically affects. 
That he should labour to avert an European war 
is not surprising to any one who will call to mind 
the insecurity of his own crown, and the number- 
less chances that a serious collision of nations 
would shake it from his head. ing this dan- 
ger, he exhibits no disrelish for human blood, and 
“national glory.” Tahiti serves but ill to corro- 
borate his pacific intentions. Mogador and Isly 
excited in his mind no sensations but those of the 
most rapturous delight. The truth is, we can dis- 
cern nothing in him which can much interest 
Englishmen. He seeks, as his one object, the 15 

re- 


disement of his family and to accom 

is he will coolly throw Spain into a fever o 
volution, or stir up discord in any part of the 
world. 

Another overland mail from India and China, 
but — | not overburdened with news. The 
departure of one governor-general, and the arrival 
of another—the exchange of Lord Ellenborough 
for Sir Henry Hardinge—may be exciting enough 
at Calcutta, but it has little taste in it after a long 
sea voyage. The hero of Somnauth was feasted 
by the military prior to his return, and delivered 
himself, of course, of an appropriate speech, the 
gist of which was, that his lordship liked playing 
at soldiers better than any aristocratic game in 
which he could take part, and that his happiest 
hours had been spent in the camp. The invasion 
of the Punjaub, it is said, had been determined on; 
whereat we are not surprised, as we have more 
than once predicted it. But we are somewhat 
— sas why Pa — that mili 

ng, abolis rd William Bentinck, is 

to be forthwith — as a means for insuring 

a * in the Indian army. Such atrocities are 

ikely enough, on some fine day when least ex- 

ted, to stir up a military revolution which will 
ive the British out of India altogether. 


Two meetings connected with the education of 
the people claim a passing notice—the one at 
Barnsley, the other at Manchester. The first was 
that of the Ripon Diocesan Society, noticeable 
chiefly for a speech of Lord Wharncliffe’s—the last 
was that of the friends of the Manchester Athe- 
neum, — over by Mr D'Israeli, and attended 
by the leading men of the “ Young England ” and 
the “ free trade” sections of the political world. 
Lord Wharncliffe’s speech ran pretty much into 
the shape of a lecture to the clergy on their intole- 
rant demands, and seemed designed to pave the 
way for enlarging the domains of government in 
this direction, if not for creating a new office— 
namely, “a minister of public instruction.” Cen- 
tralisation was the essential spirit of it. The 
Times, speaking rather for the clergy than for the 
people, very justly remarks :— 

Of all the forms of oligarchical pressure that a country 
is liable to, that of the bureau is the worst. And that 
is the one to which the present ministry, more than any 
preceding one, tend. A pedantic self-aggrandisement, 
which wants to get everything in the nation into its 
hands, which cannot see anythin going on but must 
have a finger in it, marks them. The ome office, not 
content with all the poor law department, now wants the 
medical, and what not. Lord arncliffe is no sooner 
made distributor of parliamentary money to schools, 
than he sets himself up as a minister of education, and 
puts on the whole air and style of the French and Prussian 
portfolio. We repeat again, that this is a ministerial 
move; and we warn the clergy of this country against 
the aggressions of the educational bureau. 


WRINKLED TORYISM. 


„% Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
O give relief, and heaven will bless your store.“ 
Poor abject! Poor, crest-fallen, supplicating, 
tottering relic of pride and power! What a 
change has come over you! e government is 
yet yours, it is true—just as the estate is still his 
whose growing infirmities are such that pampered 
menialism must wheel him in a garden chair over 
those broad acres which cease to yield him aught 
of gratification. You have your premier, whose 
qualities of statesmanship have been the un- 
varied theme of your eulogy for many years past. 
You have your parliamentary majority, your sup- 
le constituencies, your silently concurring peerage. 
church is with you. The army is wholly your's. 
But what are they toyou? You must needs leave 
them. You cannot hold them long. The badges 
of mortality are upon you. Your impotence, your 
decrepitude, the feebleness conjoined with the tes- 
tiness of age, proclaim your end to be not far off. 
There appear to us to be unmistakeable indica- 
tions of an approaching break-down of what may 
he regarded as the rule of conservatism. The 
whole system gives out the ring of hollowness. 
Always empty, it is now known to be such. The 
ugly idol, spite of the plumes which custom has 
stuck about its head, has no believers in its divi- 
nity—its once fanatical devotees are now foremost 
in estimating its real worth—and there remains 
scarcely one amongst them, above the stupidity of 
— who holds it to be better than a rudel 
carved log. It not only fails to sustain the fai 
of its worshipers, but it has fallen to that depth of 
disrespect, that they care not to proclaim aloud 
their infidelity. It has ceased to be worth their 
while to pretend to do it homage. They are not 
disposed to hide its shame. They seem to take a 
vindictive pleasure in exposing its trumpery. 
Landlordism spits at it with mingled scorn and 
hate. Young England makes merry with its 
tensions. East India directors fling well-chewed 
pellets in its eyes. West India proprietors, with 
thumb to nose, pla tricks with it, and raise 
against it all men’s laughter. The Times is ever 
and anon taking it up, most indevoutly and unce- 
remoniously, to show that it is decayed, and to let 
in the light of day upon the wood-lice and other 
vermin which feed upon itsrottenness. Middle-class 
uiescence in “ things as they are” begins to ap- 
prehend that it cannot stamp its supporters with 
2 Popular reverence it never had 
at least, in modern times. And now it remains a 
sort of universally tolerated nuisance, left merely 
to fill its place until something better can be found 
to supplant it. 
The shout of anticipation with which the acces- 
sion of the present government to power was 
hailed has hardly ceased, even yet, to ring in our 
ears, so vociferous was it. At length we had found 
an administration whose maxim was to be “ deeds, 
not words.” No more quackery—toryism had no 
need of it. There was to have been an end 
altogether to the unseemly practice of proposing | 
measures never meant to be carried, merely to 
purchase the support of grumbling adherents. We 
were to have the reins of empire grasped by a 
firm hand, and concession to — was to be 
unknown. We well remember the pains taken by 
the Spectator to make out, in Sir Robert Peel's 
movements, the signs of genuine statesmanship. 
We cannot forget how, day by day, the 7imes ex- 
pounded the not very intelligi 2 oy of the 
political system which it assumed him to be en- 
in developing. There was then a common 


that every step taken would be taken cautiously, 
indeed, but firmly and finally—that the dignity of 
government, at all events, would not be compro- 
mised—and that once again we should be ruled by 
principles which, if all could not approve, none 
would fail to understand. 

Time has not fulfilled these promises. Con- 
servatism has not, by the energy of its will, moulded 
the national mind to its own plans, and made even 
the difficulties by which it was beset subserve its 
ultimate pu . We look in vain for those re- 
sults which should have proved the 4 strength. 
India sends back upon its hands its own pet 
governor, Lord Ellenborough. Canada extorts 
from it an administration in unison with the popu- 
lar mind, whose fall it could compass only by beg- 

rly circumvention, and whose vacant — it 
— spent months in attempting to supply. Ire- 
land — laughed a lord- lieutenant from its shores, 
and has stripped a once well-thought-of secretary 
of every shred of respect. It — forward to 
save the menaced interests of landlords, and now, 
at every agricultural association, it is abused as 
utterly unworthy of trust. It patronised the 
— and the church despises it as a deceiver. 
It declaimed against the cruelty of the poor law, 
and it has enhanced its executive barbarities. It 
provoked an operative insurrection, which made it 
tremble and promise great things; but the insur- 
rection was quelled, and its promises went to sleep. 
It essayed to educate the masses, and all ies 
rapped its knuckles for its bungling and officious 
intermeddling. It saw, and affe to contemn, 
the repeal movement in Ireland then railed at it, 
but did nothing - then proclaimed its monster 
meetings, prosecuted O'Connell, imprisoned him, 
defended his imprisonment as a vindication of the 
outraged majesty of law, and was compelled at 
last, by a reversal of judgment, to send him forth 
from gaol a victorious martyr and a popular hero. 
It has disgusted, in turn, its whole circle of friends. 
It has made no impression whatever upon its ene- 
mies. It has not exalted, in public estimation, 
either branch of the legislature. The House of 
Lords, under its rule, has been little else than a 
nonentity—the House of Commons has sunk into 
irretrievable disgrace. 

All this tends to confirm in our minds the con- 
viction that government, upon the present aristo- 
cratic basis, is getting on more rapidly than most 
men suspect to its appointed end. The intelligence 
of the age has outgrown it. It is like the school- 
80 corduroys upon the lad of eighteen - too 

ight, too short, and given most unfortunately to 
— How could it otherwise? Was it not 
originally framed for society in its incipient state? 
Think of the new wants which have grown up, the 
new principles and modes of action which, in all 
other departments, have come into familiar use. 
Look at the steam engine, and the towering struc- 
ture of manufacturing greatness which it has 
erected. Mark the extent of our trade and com- 
merce, and reflect upon the millions of minds 
which they have set — scheming, adapting 
means to ends, and putting forth into exereise in- 
telligence and ingenuity fully equal to those of 
any lord of the soil. Then glance at our daily and 
weekly press—calculate the force of our month! 
tide of periodicals—scan the tendencies of our rai 
roads and our penny postage—and when you have 
duly estimated these powers, and have taken note 
how intellect is bursting its bondage on every 
hand, say how long a rigid system of feudalism, 
re 1 now no more with reverence, believed in 
by none, and producing practical inconveniences 
at every turn of liſe, can stand inst them. 
Toryism and whiggism may each in succession 


strive to avert the impending change—but they 
might as well attempt to command winter to 
hold back. The nature of things is against them— 


and mind must in the end be found to be too strong 
for matter. 


LAND ALLOTMENTS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 

Ir is a curious fact, and one very strongly illus- 
trative of something fearfully wrong in our present 
social system, that just at the close of the most 
abundant harvest which this country has known 
for some years, the wretched condition of the agri 
cultural labourer should have forced itself into 
such prominent notice, as to elicit from all quarters 
suggestions us to the most feasible mode of im 
proving it. One man recommends fire-works for 
the amusement of the poor—another, an augmen- 
tion of the rural police — coercing them. Here 
we have a revival of brutalising sporte—there, a 
prize and a glass of wine for the longest term of 
service upon the same farm. The clergy prescribe 
a great deal more church, Landlords in general 
suggest extensive emigration. But the favourite 
project of the present day is the land-allotment 
system—a system which, according to some autho- 
rities, needs only to be tried on the * scale to 
relieve our peasantry from all the evils, moral and 
physical, which inundate them from whatever source 
—whether war rents, corn laws, game laws, or union 
poor-houses. 


ing abroad that something would be done— 


We regard the system with no disfavour. Ap- 
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plied with a kindliness of spirit, and on principles 
of equity, we can readily perceive how, by means of 
it, 14 labourer’s comforts might be increased. 
But is not gold which glitters—and, perhaps, 
were the history of the allotment system searching] 
and fairly read, some conclusions might be reached 
calculated to take considerably the brightness out 
of the rosy colour of our expectations. 

Under 1 circumstances, the cultivation of an 
allotment of land must be a supplement to, and 
not a substitute for, field employment—and even 
then, its advantages will be rather moral than phy- 
sical. It may reform bad habits, but it will not 
feed large families. It may wean a man from the 
alehouse, but, alone, it cannot keep him from the 
poorhouse. The great thing which our peasantry 
want is employment—stated, and not intermitting 
—at good wages, and not upon a diet barely suffi- 
cient to keep life from oozing away with the sweat 
of the brow. Give them this, and then a small 
patch of land, tilled by spade husbandry, may be a 
most beneficial addition to their means of comfort. 
Withhold this, and their allotments become a 
mockery. To us, therefore, the stress laid upon 
this system, whilst the all-important matter is left 
mmentioned, is but another of the modes in which 
the 1 of the soil seek to evade their re- 
sponsibility; and practise, in their peculiar walk of 
life, the pharisaism which pays tithe of mint, 
anise, and cummin, and omits the weightier mat- 
ters of the law—righteousness and mercy. 

We have other fears in reference to this system 
—not speculative merely, but produced entirely 
by our knowledge of facts. For example—suppose 
a rent demanded for the land allotted considerabl 
higher than the same land would ordinarily fetch 
—suppose, as soon as it is got under profitable 
cultivation, an imposition of tithe by the clergy- 
man—suppose wages reduced in proportion to ad- 
vantages derived—-suppose parochial aid with- 
held in times of sickness, on the plea that it cannot 
be fairly needed—suppose a surrender of all in- 
dependence required, and the continued enjoy- 
ment of the benefit made to depend upon the 
— character of the labourer, which, in village 

istricts, means, not merely abstinence from — 
ing and drinking, but also, and chiefly, from wor- 
shiping with dissenters — suppose, in fine, conditions 
exacted which undermine manhood to the same 
extent as the allotment improves its circumstances 
—and we have in all this a very considerable set- 
off against the benefits of the system, And this is 
the direction in which it works. The labourer 
gets a few more comforts, but very usually at the 
cost of the very trifling amount of freedom which 
feudality has left him. Power never gives with- 
out expecting more than an equivalent. We see 
the advantage—we are apt to overlook the price 
paid for it. 

There is a bill drawn for extending the allot- 
ment system—and it has been read a second time 
in the House of Commons, and printed. We ad- 
vise those whoare interested in the subject to possess 
themselves of the bill, and to study its provisions. 
If they do not discover in it a deep-laid design to 
put the poor more completely in the hands of the 
clergy and the parochial par Barb voy we are much 
mistaken. We have no wish to impugn the mo- 
tives of those who have been made sponsors for 
the projected measure—but, assuredly, its whole 
tendency is, not to enfranchise, but to enslave, the 
poor. All such schemes call for special vigilance 
on the part of the friends of the people—for it may 
be taken as an axiom, that whilst the corn laws 
and the game laws remain, no measures originating 
with those who uphold them can have any other 
purport than to increase the power of the landlords 
and the clergy. 


CLERICAL MAGISTRATES AND PAUPER 
LUNATICS. 


In the Carnarvon Herald of Saturday, we find 
the following cases reported, which, for heartless 
disregard of the commonest dictates of humanity, 
exceed —— we have yet met with, even in the 
annals of Justices’ Justice :— 


At a petty sessions held at Bangor, on Friday the 27th 
ult., before the Reverend J. Hamer, and the Reverend 
H. Price, senior and junior vicars of the parish, three 
cases adjudicated upon excited particular attention. 

The first case was that of William Williams. This 

rman was a oe lunatic who had twice ran away 
rom the Pwllheli workhouse after having been regularly 
removed under a magisterial authority. On the preceding 
night he had been found in the street by the police con- 
stable Lanasborough, destitute of the means of procuring 
either food or lodgings. The policeman, who knew him 
to be of unsound mind, pitying his helpless destitution, 
humanely took him into custody for shelter, and commu- 
nicated the fact to the relieving officer, who intimated 
that as the pauper had returned several times from his 
— he would prefer a charge of vagrancy against him. 
he policeman detailed to the bench the circumstances 
under which he had apprehended the poor lunatic ; when 
the 8 ensued :— 

AI J. er—How came you to apprehend this 
man 

Policeman—I apprehended the poor fellow because I 
knew him to be of unsound mind; when I found him it 
was night, and he had been turned out into the street 
without the means of procuring food or lodging. 

Rev. J. Hamer—You exceeded your authority, sir; you 
had no right to svprebend him. It was the duty of the 


relieving officer to look after such persons. Where do 
you expect to get paid for his food? 

Policeman—I took him into custody until — 
could be done ſor him by the relieving officer, to whom 
immediately communicated the fact of my having done 
so. I gave him his supper and breakfast as an act of 
charity, and I do not expect to be paid by any one. 

Rev. J. Hamer—Oh, very well. The county would 
not have paid you. You have no right to bring any one 
of the kind into a place built by the county. 

It appeared clearly that the poor man was insane ; and 
although Lanasborough, who is the keeper of the lock-up 
house as well as a policeman, was reprimanded by the 
reverend magistrate for his truly Samaritan-like con- 
duct, a warrant was signed by the reverend bench, di- 
recting the prisoner to be conveyed forthwith to Haydock 
lodge lunatic asylum. 

The next case was that of Zachariah Williams, ano- 
ther lunatic. This individual is a powerful young man, 
about 25 years of age. He had left the sea in conse- 
quence of insanity, some months ago, and has been, 
ever since, a source of terror to 8 of the inhabitants 
of Bangor. He is allowed two shillings a week by his 

arish, Llanddona, in the county of Anglesey. Last 
ednesday fortnight, an order had been made by the 
board of guardians, at the recommendation of their 
medical officer, that he should be removed to an asylum. 
This man had been apprehended, owing to his violence 
in the street, at twelve o’clock on the preceding night. 
Evidence was given by Mr H. Williams, clerk to the 
board of guardians, and one of the inspectors of the 
Bangor police, of the violent conduct of the poor man, 
and that he was not in a fit state to be left at large. The 
medical officer appeared before the — oo. and, 
notwithstanding his previous recommendation to the 
board of guardians, gave it as his opinion, that the man 
was not insane, but that he ought to be taken to a place 
of safety! 

Rev. J. Hamer—Zachariah, would you like to go to an 
asylum ? 

Zachariah— No. 

Rev. J. Hamer—It would de a pity to deprive the 

rman of his liberty. He does not appear to me to 
e insane. 

Rev. H. Price—We ought to do something to him for 
his conduct last night. ; 

Rev. J. Hamer— What can we get from a man who is 
already a pauper ? 

Rev. H. Price—Oh, I had forgotten that he was a 
pauper. 

Rev. J. Hamer—Zachariah, now mind, if you do not 
behave and conduct yourself properly, you will be sent 
— - asylum when we magistrates mect again, in a fort- 
night. 

ith this admonition, Zachariah was let loose, and 
— than an hour afterwards was enjoying a row in 
irael. 


Truly, these clerical members of the bench of 
magistrates have a strange method of inculcating 
the doctrines of benevolence and justice, which, by 
their own account, they alone are commissioned to 
teach the world. It was only last week that a poor 
labouring man was condemned by three clerical 
magistrates, at Ashendon, to be imprisoned thirty- 
two weeks in Aylesbury gaol for taking up an 
empty snare for catching game, on the property of 
one of his judges! The senior and junior vicars of 
Bangor have, however, completely distanced their 
brethren in Buckinghamshire. Their conduct in the 
above cases practically establishes the following 
conclusions :—That workhouse regulations are su- 
perior to the divine laws—and that fora policeman 
to relieve helpless destitution, and afford a night's 
shelter to a pauper lunatic, demands a reprimand 
from the bench. Policemen, generally, are not 
especially alive to the promptings of humanity, and 


the clerical magistrates of or evidently think 
its exhibition a dangerous evil, to be ed, at 
its first ap nee, by authority. The i 
manded policeman will, doubtless, be careful, in 
future, how he diso his spiritual instructors, 


7 relieving and sheltering a houseless lunatic. 
e will, at least, ask himself the question sug- 
ted by Mr J. Hamer—* Shall I get paid for it 
n the second case above reported, what can better 
become the character of a justice of the peace and 
minister of the “ poor man’s church ” than the fol- 

lowing ?— 
Rev. J. Hamer—What can we get from a man who 


is already a pauper? 
H. Price—Oh, I had forgotten he was a pauper! 


It is, we think, quite unn to say more 
on this unparalleled exhibition of unde ing cruelty 
to a class of men who ought to call forth the sym- 

thies and benevolence of their fellow creatures. 

hen magistrates appointed to uphold justice, 
—clergymen, too, the state-appointed spiritual 
guides of the people—virtually, by their treatment 
of it, declare poverty a crime, and rebuke that 
humanity which would extend relief to a pauper 
lunatic—can we wonder at the prevalence of in- 
cendiarism, or at the hatred of state-churchism so 
universal throughout Wales? The untutored 
savages of North America treat with especial kind 
consideration those unfortunates whom the hand 
of Providence has bereft of reason—Messrs Hamer 
and Price, professed ministers of the gospel of 
peace and love, rebuke, from the bench of justice, 
the benevolence which would mitigate their dis- 
tress. 


Tux Brive or THe Osrepeway.—A paragraph, 
copied from a provincial journal, which ared in 
our columns, stating that “ the wife of the Ojibbeway 
Indian had returned to the parental roof, is not 
true. Her father has written to the Times to that 
effect. The Indian and his wife had landed at New 
York on the 3lst of August on their way to Upper 


IRELAND. 


Mrnistertat Poricy in IuxLIAND. — On Friday 
week an address from the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster, composed of the unitarian a had 
seceded from the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster (now 
designated the Irish General Assembly), was pre- 
sented to Lord Heytesbury by a deputation, con- 
sisting of Dr Montgomery and others. The address 
is highly complimentary to his Excellency :— 

„As lovers of our native land, and all its inhabitants, 
we rejoice to learn that your Excellency brings to the 
arduous task of governing a population of mixed races 
and creeds, the invaluable qualifications of sound con- 
stitutional information, great political wisdom, an ear- 
nest desire to administer existing laws with scrupulous 
impartiality, and a full determination to recommend 
such conciliatory changes and improvements as may 
ace and prosperity of Ire- 
tegrity and power of the 


tend at once to secure the 
land, and to confirm the 
United Kingdom.” 
His Excellency made reply 
“The flattering expressions, with respect to my ser- 
vices in foreign countries, demand my warmest acknow- 
ledgments; and I am no less bound to state my con- 
viction, that her Majesty’s ministers will derive the 
highest gratification from the assurance you — to 
me, that the nonconformists of these countries consider 
themselves largely indebted to them for the late exten- 
sion of the principles of justice and toleration in passing 
the Dissenters’ Chapels bill, and for the peace and se- 
curity in which they now enjoy those most valued pro- 
erties, transmitted to them by their ancestors, or created 
y themselves.’ As regards myself, gentlemen, you may 
be assured it is my earnest desire ‘to administer existing 
laws with scrupulous * and with a full inten- 
tion to recommend such conciliatory changes and im- 
provements as may tend at once to secure the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland, and to confirm the power and in- 
tegrity of the United Kingdom.” 


Tue Repeat Movement ix Utster. — Even in 
the most protestant districts of the northern pro- 
vince, the repeal agitation is making way since the 
discomfiture of the government, in the reversal of 
the judgment against the state prisoners by the 
House of Lords. In Londonderry, the head-quar- 
ters of Orangeism, where the “shutting of the 
gates against James the Second, is still celebrated 
annually, the repealers, with the approval of a con- 
siderable portion of the corporation, have applied to 
the mayor for the use of the Town hall, to com- 
memorate the liberation of O'Connell by a public 
banquet.” As an illustration of the altered tone of 
the conservative press, we take the following from 
the Clare Journal, which may be regarded as indi- 
cative of the present state of feeling amongst the 
tories of the south-west :— 

„No matter how the proposal may be deemed rye 
ticable by its opponents, the cause of repeal, or of fede- 
ralism, which we look upon as almost the same, is 
making headway amongst us. We have no doubt that 
love of country stimulates one and all of those who have 
declared for either measure, and we deem it therefore 
the wiser course for its opponents to treat the proposal 
as if they were at one time to become its friends.” 


Repeat 1y Kerry. — A large body of what is 
called the comfortable class of protestants in this 
county are already carried away by the onward 
march of the repeal “‘movement.” On authority, 
not to be questioned, we are assured that the pro- 
testant farmers of Kerry, almost to a man, are ready 
to declare their conviction of the necessity of a re- 
peal of the union.— Kerry Examiner. 


SCOTLAND. 


Enousn Reporters at Favuitr.— Among the 
many ridiculous blunders committed by the repor- 
ters of the English at Blair, with reference to 
the names and localities of that hitherto, to them, 
“terra i * none my —1 = the 
anecdote which represents her Majesty looking on 
at “sheep shearing in September. The black. 
faced breed are unquestionably a hardy race, but we 
question their ability to lose their fleeces so near the 
end of the autumn. We ive their informant had 
spoken simply of shearers, which is the Scottish 
term for reapers ; but the former being exclusively 
used in the south country as applied to sheep, the 
mistake had thus arisen. ‘To complete the absurdity, 
and also to expose the illustrated system, 
eae ny Times 1 Bag — tad — yee 

v resen er Majesty an ce 
— a body of sh — 2 and the latter 
pa a terrier all le to the newspaper pa- 

.— Scotsman. 
HIPWRECK or “THe Winpsor CAS ri Steamer. 
—There has nearly been another disaster like that 


of the Pegasus. e Windsor Castle, a small iron 
steamer plying between Granton and Dundee, left 
the latter place at the same time as the royal squad- 

, for the Frith 


ron, on 1 — 250 passen 
of Forth. At half - past seven o’clock it ran on the 
ledge called the North Carr; and on gliding off, it 
was found to be sinking. All on gave them- 
selves up for lost—some with firmness, others with 
piteous lamentations. But the weather was calm, 
and the steamer was run ashore; and luckily, twenty 
minutes after the accident, its keel went between 
two shelving rocks of the iron coast near Crail. It 
now a ed, that there was only a jolly-boat on 
board, which would hold but six people, and it had but 
one oar! The crew at once began to land the ladies, 
and a man was sent for fishing-boats from Crail ; the 
passengers, an agony of terror, ultimately 
reaching that village in safety. A gale sprung up 
soon r, and next day the steamer had nearly 
— to pieces. It is observed. as most censurable, 

t no look-out could have been kept to prevent 
the running foul, and that there were no boats or 
—— nr, hold ais 
gency— t t big enough to si 
persons out of two hundred and fifty. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


The Queen has again returned to Windsor castle. 
Her Majesty embarked at Dundee on board the 
royal yacht, on Tuesday morning, the Ist inst., at 
five o'clock, and at two o'clock on Wednesday after- 
noon anchored off Woolwich; the voyage having 
been accomplished in forty-five hours, in spite of a 
strong head wind and very rough passage. The 
royal party reached Windsor castle about four 
o'clock. 

One or two incidents connected with the royal 
visit to Blair Athol remain to be noticed; one of 
which, it would have been better, for the sake of 
humanity, never to have occurred. On Saturday, 
the 29th ult., an otter-hunt took place. An otter 
was let out of a box to be hunted, worried to death, 
and speared. The courtly reporter thus details the 
cruel sport 

Lord Aberdeen’s otter-hounds having been here for 
some days, and there being no chance of any otters 
being found in this part of the country, an otter was this 
morning brought over from Kelso. It had been sent 
for from Lord John Scott, who arrived at the castle this 
morning. Orders had been given to accelerate all the 
usual movements of the household, in order that the 
sport might be seen as early as possible. At a few 
minutes after nine, however, a heavy rain began to 
fall, and it was feared her Majesty would not be able to 
go out. Apparently, however, her tye | has learned 
to disregard all such inconveniences, and accordingly 
the orders were not countermanded. Sandy Macara 
was sent on to the outer gate with the pony, and her 
41 and the Prince drove out a few minutes after to 
to the spot from which the otter was to be started. Lord 
Charles Wellesley, Lord Glenlyon, and the Hon. Cap- 
tain Murray attended her Majesty on horseback; and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lady Canning, and Lady Caro- 
line Cocks also proceeded to the waterside in another 
carriage. Arrived at the spot, her Majesty mounted her 
pony, although rain was falling heavily at the time, and 
prepared to witness the sport along the banks of the 
stream. Lord Glenlyon held the pony, and the Hon. 
Captain Murray held an umbrella over her Majesty. 
The otter was started at a point under the hill of Tul- 
loch, in the Garry water, a few hundred yards above the 
village of Blair Athol. The Prince followed on foot 
close on the hounds, which hunted the otter a short dis- 
tance up the river, affording pretty good sport, until at 
length, in about twenty minutes after the first start, he 
took to the land, and was seized by one of the hounds. 
The huntsmen took him off, and flung him back again 
into a deep pool. He darted tothe other bank of the 
stream, where he earthed. Unearthed again by the 
huntsmen, and started afresh, he gave the hounds 
some trouble for about ten minutes longer, when 
they killed him, and he was speared in the usual 
way by the huntsmen, The otter, when fairly 
spent, crawled up the bank near where the Queen was, 
and the hounds of course were upon it. Her Ma- 
jesty turned away her head while they were worrying 
the animal. The whole hunt was confined within a com- 
paratively short distance, in order that her Majesty 
might be better able to follow the sport throughout; and 
perhaps, on the whole, the hunt afforded a good speci- 
men of the general characteristics of a scene so rarely 
seen by natives of the south. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the otter, after so long a confinement in a 
close box, could have preserved the requisite spirit to 
afford a thoroughly fing hunt. The Prince and the gen- 
tlemen of the suite, and the others who were present, 
followed the sport very keenly, and the scene was ex- 
citing in the extreme, from the deep baying of the 
hounds, the shouts of the huntsmen, the occasional yell 
of a dog that got a bite, and the anxious faces and rapid 
movements of the distinguished spectators.”’ 

A number of people gathered in Blair and its 
little church on Sunday, = pe again to see the 
Queen ; but her — had caught cold,“ and so 
the scene of the second Sunday was not repeated. 
Prayers were read before the Queen and Prince 
Albert at the castle, by a chaplain. 

The royal party, consisting of the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Princess Royal, and their suites, left 
Blair Athol at half-past nine o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, under an escort of Scots Gre The 
route was the same as that traveled before, 
through Dunkeld and Coupar-Angus, to Dundee. 
The arrangements of the sea-port, too, were much 
the same; only there were not quite so many people 
in the streets, and many more on the quay. e 
painted triumphal arch (to be replaced hereafter by 
a Ir one of stone) still decorated the quay; 
which was ted as before. The authorities met 
the cortége at to conduct it into Dundee; but 
the horses of the coach the Lord Provost’’ 
of the borough proved restive, and that gentleman 
was obliged to stay behind. The party alighted at 
the quay; and here the crowd, unchecked by the 
policemen and special constables, who were ab- 
sorbed in gaping at the show, pressed so rudely and 
violently on the Queen, that there ap to have 
been some Conger of her being pu into the 
water! Shetook it allin good ; but the sol- 
diers of the sixtieth rifles, who formed a guar of 
honour, seeing the emergency, op their bayo- 
nets to the ill-mannered crowd. At the head of the 
steps the Queen and her husband took a cordial leave 
of Lord Glenlyon and Captain Murray, entered their 
pons embarked in the Victoria and Albert yacht, 
and in about half an hour were speeding down the 
Frith of Tay, attended by a squadron of war-steam- 
ers and volunteer vessels bearing sight-seers. 

y 


Tautti AND run Lonpon Misstonaky Socrery.— 
The following correspondence between Mr J. E. 
Giles, baptist minister, and Dr Hamilton, of Leeds, 
relative to the late meeting on the subject of Tahiti, 
at Exeter hall, is published in the Leeds Times. It 
should be premised that the meeting referred to in 
the subjoined letters took place at Lady Lane chapel, 
in aid of the jubilee fund of the London Missionary 
Society. Mr Giles’s remarks at that meeting, on the 
subject of Tahiti, were as follows: — He would 
there repeat what he had said before, that the Lon- 
don Missionary Society had received the severest 


provocation that Christian men could feel. He did 
not consider, however—and perhaps this was the re- 
mark which had led him to be mistaken by the pub- 
lic—that as missionary societies they would ever do 
well to get governments into their operations (hear, 
hear]. He considered their operations the operations 
of a great society, which, if it traveled on in the 
greatness of its strength, would be more mighty in 
the end than any government could make it. He 
knew they hated war, and he knew that they never 
for a single moment intended to call upon the nation 
to go to war. But he might be allowed to say, that 
he thought it would have been as well not to have 
appealed to the English government—and he did 
hope this society would do something for the purpose 
of getting all the churches of t, and the min- 
isters of Christ, of every name, to make one grand 
appeal to the French government, and remonstrate 
with them kindly in Christian terms; and he be- 
lieved, that if this were done, with proper expres- 
sions of respect for the French nation, that it would 
be attended with a mighty effect [hear, hear]. 


To the Rev. R. N. Hamilton, D. D., LL. D., Chairman 
of the Jubiiee Meeting of the London Missionary 
Society. 

Dear Str—Could I have anticipated that my friendly 
remarks on Tahiti would have — so warmly com- 
mented 7 at your public meeting by succeeding 
* should have endeavoured more fully to ex- 
plain my sentiments, and have laid before that ay" 
able audience the grounds upon which they rest. As it 
was, I had no choice but that of risking the harmony of 
the meeting by a discussion foreign to its immediate ob- 
ject, or of allowing the allusions of those who followed 
me to pase without reply. Christian courtesy led me to 
prefer the latter, especially after the wish expressed by 
yourself, that with your own observations on the subject 
the matter might terminate. Since, however, so strict 
an adherence to the prohibition was not deemed neces- 
sary by other speakers, I think it desirable, for the pur- 
pose of setting myself right with the public, thus to 
address you. 


„Feeling, as I do, in common with the friends of the 
Redeemer, a deep interest in the welfare of your South 
Sea mission, I have ever regarded the interruption of 
your labours by France as one of the most afflictive and 
deplorable events which could befall the Christian church. 
But, at the same time, believing that your procedure, in 
calling upon the British government to demand the 
abolition of the French ‘ protectorate,’ in petitioning the 
Queen to use her ‘ influence and power’ for that pur ; 
and in complaining of the smallness of our naval force, 
was calculated to awaken national animosity, endanger 
the national peace, and lessen, in the public mind, the 
growing hatred of war; and knowing, moreover, that it 

ad already produced the impression that the friends of 
missions, and dissenters generally, were animated by a 
warlike * rit, I have, in common with others who sin- 
cerely value your missionary enterprises, deeply regretted 
that such a course of procedure was ado ted. And this 
— the case, I have felt bound, as a Christian and an 
Englishman, who, had war arisen, must have been 
dragged, along with yourselves, into all the consequences 
of its crimes and horrors, to give public expression to 
my sentiments on the subject. 


In order that the truth and importance of these mar 
be fairly weighed by the public, it is necessary that the 
reasons in which they are founded should be made 
known, and the question at issue distinctly stated ; espe- 
cially as it was confounded with matters wholly irrele- 
vant by the speakers, with whom it was my misfortune 
to differ. The question was not, as the observations of 
those gentlemen would have led the audience to suppose, 
whether poor, persecuted Queen Pomare has a right to 
reign in her hereditary islands; or whether the French 
were to be justified in their blood-stained essions ; 
or whether the desolation of your beautiful field of mis- 
siopary labour called for expressions of poignant grief 
and indignation, or strenuous efforts for redress. n 
all these points we are perfectly agreed, and though I 
was sorry to witness the attempt of one of your speakers 
to defend the law which drove the Roman catholics from 
Tahiti by force, and, along with many, regard it as one 
of the causes of your afflictions, 1 still must join with 
you in denouncing the French invasion as one of the 
most violent outrages upon the rights of man, of which 
an enlightened people could be guilty. 

The only point, therefore really at issue between us 
is the propriety of your applying to the British govern- 
ment, especially in the manner in which that application 
was made, for reparation. That our maligned and 
deeply-injured consul, Mr Pritchard, had a right to 
demand the interference of the government which he 
represented and served, even the French have admitted; 
but that a voluntary society like yours, which neither 
asks the sanction nor suffers the control of government, 
is justified in demanding its interference with a foreign 
power, I feel it my duty, as an Englishman and a Chris- 
tian, to der y. Persuaded that the success of all mis- 
sionary institutions, the good of our country, and the 

——— of the world, are involved in the question, I 
eel solemnly bound to repeat my conviction that to the 


h 
fi 
French, and not to the British, government your appeal 
should have been made, and that it shoul have been 
made with a holy and devout determination never to 


have recourse to arms. And though you have publicly 
questioned my consistency in recommending an appeal 
to one government, and objec to an appeal to the 
other, I think the following reasons will not only vindi- 
cate my consistency, but show that the step recommended 
is the only one which your society could either wisely or 
justly take. 

1. Asthe object of your society is to promote “ peace 
on earth, love and good-will towards men, its timate 
weapons, can never be “carnal,” nor can it lawfully 
assume even towards enemies, any other aspect than 
love. How much more consistent, therefore, with the 
object and spirit of your holy institution would have 
been a direct appeal to the justice and humanity of the 
French government from your unarmed society, than 
the one which you endeavoured to send, through the 
medium of another government, with the weapons of 
death in its hand. 2 As our missionary societies are 
none of them national institutions, while there are 
millions, and scores of millions under the British go- 
vernment who have no sympathy with their objects, our 


overnment would have acted most unjustly towards 
those millions had they converted the — — 


France and your society into a national dispute. Yet 
this they must have done, had they, in answer to your 
appeal, demanded the withdrawment of the French Pro- 
tectorate from Tahiti. 3. Had your labours been inter- 
rupted by the British government, or by British subjects, 
or upon British soil, you might, then, with propriety, 
have called upon the government to look after its own 
concerns. But as it is the French, and not the British, 
overnment which has injured you, and not upon British 
But upon foreign soil, so it is to the French and not to the 
British government that you are entitled to look for re- 
dress, 4. Tahiti being — — in the hands of the 
French, they only have the authority or power to satisfy 
our claims; — | that power they would be much more 
ikely to exercise, in answer to a Christian appeal from 
our society, than from a government of whom they are 
jealous, and the simplicity of whose aims they might 
fairly suspect. 5. Though you are entitled to all credit 
for sincerity when you say that you do not wish for war, 
(for what Christian ever did 3 your appeals to the 
national honour, your complaint of the insufficiency of 
our naval force, and your application to the British 
Queen to use her influence and power, to obtain from 
the French a relinquishment of their conquest, were not 
wholly free from a warlike spirit, and certainly exposed 
the whole nation to the danger of a war, which, in afew 
months, might have inflicted more calamity on the world 
than the missionary labours of a century could * — 
6 By going directly to the French, you would have 
had an opportunity of stating your own case to their go- 
vernment, and of urging it upon their favourable con- 
sideration, with an earnestness, solemnity, and fulness 
of appeal, which mo official of any government could be 
expected to display. 7. In such an appeal you would 
have been seconded by the undivided sympathy and 
cheerful co-operation of all other sections of the church 
of Christ. 8. By adopting a different course, you have 
hitherto failed of your object, and placed yourselves be- 
fore the French in the disadvautageous position of hav- 
ing made demands upon their government, which your 
own government, though appealed to, is either unable or 
unwilling to enforce. 


Such, dear Sir, are some of the reasons for that judg- 
ment which, from a solemn sense of public responsibility, 
I have been led to pronounce on a question, which your 
appeal to the British government renders it the right and 
duty of every subject of that government to examine. 
If, in what I have written, there is a syllable likely to 
occasion unnecessary pain or irritation, I heartily regret 
it. Believing that the statements and ments now 
laid before you are based on principles of the utmost 
importance to the reputation and success of all religious 
institutions, to the welfare of mankind, and the glory of 
our common Lord, I have selected this manner of utter- 
ing them as least open to the possibility of misr 
tation or mistake. If these friendly hints should lead 

ou to the adoption of any plan for the rescue of Tahiti, 
which all the children of the God of peace can 
unite, I shall be truly thankful to God for the success 
attending them. If not, it will still afford me satisfac- 
faction to know, that, at considerable sacrifice of feeling, 
I have done what I could. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. E. GILES. 

To the Rev. John Eustace Giles. 


My pear Sin- I can assure you that I take in per- 
fectly good part the letter you addressed to me in the 
Mercury of last Saturday. The purport of this notice 
is, that you may not think me disrespectful in passing it 
by without any acknowledgment. I would not be thus ap- 
parently discourteous. But you must forgive me in de- 
lining the controversy. Our premises are so utterly at 
variance that we must despair of any possible agreement 
in the conclusion. Nor, unless I were compelled, would 
I enter on a newspaper dispute; such might continue 
week after week, until editor and public plainly told us 
they were tired. I may have formed — opinions on 
certain parts of the Baptist Mission history—of the re- 
cent interference concerning your brethren in Denmark 
—but were those opinions condemnatory, I should not 
have thought it in good taste to NA them to an in- 
different meeting, as that lately held in Lady Lane chapel 
—or when an invited advocate was on the platform of your 
excellent Missionary Institution. It is far more easy to 
bear the censures of worldly men, the avowed antago- 
nists and scorners of missions, than the cold reserve, and 
timid counsel, and half-uttered rebuke, of those on whose 
full-hearted sympathy we might have relied. In your 
hour of darkness and trouble, dear brother, you shall 
never find me your cautious apologist or your public 
censor. Yours very faithfully, 


Thursday Morning. RICHARD W. HAMILTON. 


Important CEMICAL Discovery.—It may well be 
said that nothing is impossible to the art of chemistry, 
which appears to partake of a small portion of the 
most precious attribute of the Creator—viz., that of 
making something out of nothing. In fact, a simple 
piece of worn-out silk is in ordi as no- 
thing, whilst the same in cotton, linen, or cloth, have 
for a considerable time been made available for vari- 
ous purposes. Through the researches of the learned 
and much-respected Professor Debzenne, the most 
useless portions of silk can now be transformed, 
through that gentleman's chemical palingenesis, into 
new silk again, to serve for differentarticles. In the 
same way that caoutchouc is drawn out into fila- 
ments, and woven into a durable material, so are 
these remnants of silk reduced to what is no more 
than its primitive state—viz., a glutinous paste, by 
means of a dissolvent, and, like fused glass, re-ac- 
quires, on coming into the air, all its original strength 
and tenacity. ving found the best dissolvent of 
the caoutchouc (the distillation of this elastic resin), 
Professor Debzenne was not deceived when he 
thought that he could also distil silk, which he found 
to be the true medium for its dissolution. The crude 
silk, and that which is not dyed, was easil . 
The inventor at present has found no ty but 
with the dyed portions of silk, and more especially 
the black ones, but he hopes by continuing his close 
attention to the subject to overcome this difficulty, 
and to relieve France from the duty of 70,000,000f. 
which she pays to the foreigner for the means of ali- 
menting her numerous silk establishments. We may 
certainly look upon this invention as one of the most 


valuable of the present century.— Quotidienne, 


1844. 
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INDIA. 

The overland mail arrived on Wednesday, and the 
news it brought was published in Thursday morn- 
ing's papers. There no news from China later 
than that received by the last mail. 

Sir He inge arrived at Calcutta at eight 
o’clock in the evening of the 23rd of July. Lord 
Ellenborough went down the Hooghly to meet him, 
and they came up the river together. The new 
Governor-genéral was immediately sworn into his 
high office. His first act was to continue Mr Bird as 
, shag ny of Bengal. On the next and subsequent 

ays he held levees and durbars. It is supposed 
that Sir Henry Hardinge’s popularity will be in- 
creased by new measures which he is empowered to 
adopt with the army—raising fresh regiments, adding 
one captain to each of the actual corps, and re-intro- 
ducing the punishment of flogging into the native 
army. This last measure appears to be a strange 
step to 2 

td Ellenborough was entertained at a farewell 
banquet by the Military society, at which he de- 
clared that his only regret in leaving India was his 
separation from the army :— 

e only regret I feel in leaving India is that of being 
separated from the army. The most agreeable, the 
most interesting, period of my life has been that which I 
have ed here, in cantonments and in camp. I have 
learnt to estimate the high qualities of the officers of 
the united armies. Be assured that the zealous obe- 
dience of a contented native army is the magic charm by 
which in India a few govern millions. I sincerely con- 
gratulate you on the appointment which has been made 
of Sir Henry Hardinge as my successor. A good soldier 
himself, he will justly appreciate good soldiers. I shall 
soon be far from you, but my heart remains with this 
army; and, wherever I may be, and as long as I live, I 
shall be its friend. Loud cheering repeatedly inter- 
rupted him. 

e Calcutta Star tells us that the ex-governor- 
general is to have Lord Lonsdale’s place at the Post 
office. Lord Ellenborough left Calcutta, on the Ist 
of A t, in the steamer Tenasserim, for Suez. 
He arrived at Suez on the 17th, and at Malta on the 
25th ult., and may shortly be expected in England. 

Sir Henry Pottinger had been received at Bom- 
bay, on his way to England, with great éclat. On 
the 23rd of A t he was entertained at a ball and 
supper by the inhabitants of Bombay. On Satur- 
day, the 24th, an address, congratulating the home- 
ward-bound plenipotentiary on his successes and 
honours, was presented by European and native 
merchants of Bombay, along with a service of plate, 
valued at one thousand guineas. He embarked for 

land on the 27th. 

are the usual rumours of disorders and in- 
trigues in the Punjaub, Cabul, Gwalior, and other 
places. The report is confirmed that Akhbar Khan, 
the son of Dost Mohammed, had formed a matrimo- 
nial alliance with the daughter of Yar Mohammed, 
the usurper of Herat. Another report is, that Yar 
Mohammed had driven away the Persians, who 
contemplated an attack on his city. It was said, 
also, that the Wullee of Kholoom was preparing, at 
the head of a considerable force, to invade the domi- 
nions of Dost Mohammed. The cause of the dispute 
is said to be the abduction of a slave child of great 
beauty, who belonged to the Wullee, but whom the 
Dost detained since last year, when he came on a 
visit to Cabul. But what most concerns us is the 
— 1 that the Dost and his son were conspiring 

th Heera Singh, the de facto ruler of the Punjaub, 
to collect a large army for the conquest and plunder 
of British Northern India. In such case, it is as- 
sumed that Sir Henry Hardinge would not await 
the invasion of British territory, but would take the 
initiative in hostilities ; and it is already understood 
that he was about to travel to Allahabad, where the 
lieutenant-governor of the north-western provinces 
would meet him. 

The long vacant throne of Holkar had been filled 
by placing upon it a son of Bhow Holkar, who had 
married a daughter of Hurree Rao Holkar. The 
young Maharajah has assumed the name of Tookajee 

olkar, and promises well. He is described as a 
manly boy, who had won the goodwill of his people. 

There had been rioting in Canton, chiefly directed 
against the American resident, who had erected a 
weathercock on the top of his house, at which the 
mob took mortal offence. Why is not stated. 

A letter has been received in Liverpool containing 
the following: —“ Hong Kong, July 6. A treaty 
has been concluded between the Celestial Empire 
and the United States, in substance the same as that 
with England.“ 


FRANCE. 


The Journal des Debats states, that the official letter, 
informing the Prince de Joinville that a grand recep- 
tion was in preparation for him at Toulon, having been 
forwarded to Paris on the 14th Sept., only reached 
Cadiz on the 24th, two days after the departure of the 
Prince. The Presse announces, that the ratification 
by the Emperor of Morocco of the treaty of peace 
arrived at Paris on Tucsday last, and would shortly 
appear in the Moniteur. On the 16th September the 

nch evacuated the island of Mogador; and on 
the following day the ships that were anchored in 
those waters sailed for Algesiras. 

The Constitutionnel of Wednesday announced that 
M. Guizot has suffered during six days under an affec- 
tion of the larynx, which has ca some uneasiness 
to his family; but that he was much better, and 
would be able to accompany the King in his visit to 
England. 

n Thursday the King left St Cloud for the cha- 
teau d' Eu, accompanied by the greater portion of the 
members of the court. Ata council of ministers, at 
which the King presided, on Wednesday, an ordi- 


nance was passed conferring upon the Duke of Ne- | 


mours all the powers of royalty during his Majesty's 
absence, and appointing him lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. The act is a mere measure of precau- 
tion. 

The journey of the King to England appears to 
have caused a slight degree of alarm in Paris. “It 
is on Monday next,“ says the Siecle— 

“That his Majesty Louis Philippe is to quit the 
French soil and sail for England. It appears that this 
unpopular as well as ill-timed journey has experienced 
even in the bosom of the royal family a resistance before 
which any minister but M. Guizot would have hesitated. 
It is even said that the King’s physicians, whose opin- 
ions had been asked, would not advise that it should be 
undertaken. In fine, and as if the ministers wished to 
concur in demonstrating the gravity of this determina: 
tion, it is proposed to delegate, during the absence of the 
King, the exercise of the sovereign authority to the Duke 
de Nemours, who is to be appointed lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. A journey which requires such precau- 
tion ceases to be a party of pleasure. The King’s jour- 
ney is giving serious uneasiness to a number of the con- 
servative party. We require no better proof than the 
silence observed by the Journal des Debats.”’ 

The King was anxious that his visit to the Queen 
of England should be marked by an act of clemency. 
We tind in the Moniteur the following announce- 
ment :—* By an ordinance, dated from the chateau 
d’Eu on the 4th inst, the King, on the report of the 
minister of justice, has remitted the remainder of the 
punishment which they had to undergo to all the 
political convicts whose penalty, pronounced pre- 
vious to 1844, is to expire —— the Ist of January, 
1847, and to 12 other political prisoners, sentenced 
to 6, 10, 15, and 20 years’ imprisonment, or to trans- 
portation.“ Between 50 and 60 political prisoners 
will recover their liberty, in virtue of this ordinance. 


A report prevailed at Rochefort, that the frigate 
Virginie, which lately sailed from that harbour for 
Tahiti, with Rear-admiral Hamelin, had been 
wrecked, and that all on board had perished. 

The marriage of the Duc D’Aumale with a daugh- 
ter of the King of Naples has been definitely con- 
cluded. 

The Duke of Glucksberg left Paris on Saturday 
evening for Madrid, from which place he will pro- 
ceed immediately to Morocco. He is the bearer of 
the treaty of peace between France and Morocco, 
ratified by the French government. As a recom- 

nse for his services in the Morocco affair, the King 

as appointed the Duke of Glucksberg an officer of 
the legion of honour. 


SPAIN. 


The government papers continued to affirm the 
existence of a progresista conspiracy on a great 
scale, but the general opinion was that there was 
no foundation for the assertion, and that it was a 
mere pretence of General Narvaez’s to enable him to 
resort with impunity to his ordinary system of ar- 
rests, imprisonments, and banishments. 

Queen Christina of Spain, who is believed to be 
bent on the restoration of some of the religious 
orders, has herself become a member of the sister- 
hoods of the Nuns of Juan De Alarcon and of Cala- 
trava; so that she could now enter any of the con- 
vents belonging to those orders, should she deem it 
fit to take such a step. 

A deputation of the province of Guipuzcoa had 
waited upon the Queen, to thank her Majesty for 
restoring the old and liberal institutions of the 

ue provinces; a model,” said M. Egana, its 
president, of the wisdom of the times long gone by, 
and a monument of government and administration 
which might serve as a lesson to modern times.“ 
The Queen promised her protection to the Basque 
people, and Maria Christina, to whom M. Egana 
also addressed a speech, replied, that — . Was 
more grateful to her than the title of mother of those 
noble provinces, which he had bestowed on her. 

Two days after taking possession of the government 
of Navarre, General Pavia informed the ministers 
that he had a sufficient force to maintain order in the 
province, and that no demonstration, either on the 
part of the Carlists or Progresistas, was at that mo- 
ment to be apprehended. Counter orders had been 
n or warded to the troops marching for the 
north. 


TAHITI. 


The barque Arachne from Sydney has brought 
over among its passengers Lieutenant Rose, of her 
Majesty's — Hazard, who is the bearer of some 
important intelligence to the government, in connex- 
ion with a fresh outrage committed on the British flag 
at Tahiti, on the 4th of April, by the French commo- 
dore, Bruat, in command at that island. It appears 
that the Hazard, Commander Bell, on her passage 
from the Sandwich islands to Sydney, received in- 
structions from Admiral Thomas, of her Majesty's 
ship Dublin, lying at the former port, to touch at 
Tahiti, with despatches for the acting British consul 
there. At the same time, Captain Bell was ony 
charged by the admiral not to recognise the Frenc 
authority in the execution of this mission. Accord- 
ingly, on the date above mentioned the Hazard 
arrived off Tahiti, and having despatched a boat and 
four hands, under command of Lieutenant Rose, to 
her Majesty's ship Basilisk, lying at anchor in the 
roadstead, they were interrupted in their passage 
thither by a large armed barge belonging to one of 
the French frigates, the officer on board of which 
stated that he had orders to take the British boat 
and crew to his commodore. This act Lieutenant 
Rose protested against, when, the French being 
about to use force, Lieutenant Rose at once surren- 
dered his sword, and stated that he considered him- 
self their prisoner. They were then taken alongside 
the French frigate and detained some hours, after 
which they were released and allowed to go on shore, 


the French admiral afterwards sending an apology 


to Commander Bell, of the Hazard, for the interrup- 
tion. On Lieutenant Rose’s return to the Hazard 
she immediately sailed for Sydney, and we under- 
stand Lieutenant Rose has come home expressly 
with despatches to the admiralty, detailing the 


MEXICO. 


The Severn royal mail steamer brings intelligence 
from Mexico to the 3lst of August. The Severn 
carried to Vera Cruz 100 coloured free le banished 
from the Havannah in accordance with the cruel law 
put into force by the new Captain-general, O’ Donnell 
at Matanzas. ey are still trying, banishing, and 
punishing these unfortunate people. It is, however, 

atifying to know that they find ample employment 
in Mexico. In that republic on every side prepara- 
tions were making for the subjugation of Texas; 
and the Mexican government and army spoke of no- 
thing less than a total extirpation of the pirates, 
thieves, &c., as they are called. For this pu 
30,000 men have been voted, and 4,000,000 dollars 
are to be raised by a tax of fourteen per cent. on 
houses; troops are marching from every direction 
towards the frontier. The invading army will con- 
sist of 20,000 men, under General Canalista, the 
former president, associated with General Woll, a 
Frenchman. ‘The former is a brave man, but of no 
great talent; the latter has commanded for some 
time on the frontier. 


— - 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Mr Apams upon Stavery A&D Texas Annexa- 
TI0N.—The anniversary of West India emancipation 
was celebrated, on the Ist ultimo, at various places 
in New England. At Concord an oration was de- 
livered b ph Waldo Emerson (noticed in our 
last porte Fr ; and at Hingham there was a meeting 
of 500 in a grove, a pic-nic, &. At this meeting an 
admirable letter from the venerable John Qu 
Adams, ex-president of the United States, was re 
on the subject of slavery and the annexation of 
Texas. The ex-president, after declining the invi- 
tation soliciting him to attend—not because he dis- 
— of the objects of the meeting, but by reason 
of age and infirmities—observes :— 

“The abolition of slavery in the colonies of Great 
Britain, by the parliament of that realm, was an event 
at which, if the whole human race could have been con- 
centrated in one person, the heart of that person would 
have leaped for joy. The restoration of 800,000 
from a state of grinding oppression to the rights bestowed 
upon them by the God of nature at their birth, was of 
itself a cause of rejoicing to the pure in heart throughout 
the habitable earth. But that is not the only or the 
most radiant glory of that day. It was the p of 
power and of will of the mightiest nation upon the globe 
that the bondage of man should cease—that the manacle 
and fetter shall drop from every limb—that the ties of 
nature shall no longer be outraged by man's inhumanity 
to man—that the self-evident truths of our declaration 
of independence shall no longer be idle mockeries, belied 
by the transcendant power of slavery welded into our 
constitution. It was the voice of the herald, like that 
of John the Baptist in the wilderness, 1 as 
with the trumpet of the archangel, that the standing, 
fundamental policy of the British empire was thence- 
forth the peaceful abolition of slavery throughout the 
world.“ 

Speaking of the meetings held on the Ist of August, 
to celebrate the emancipation of the slaves, he 

„ Well may they, from far and wide, assemble and 

meet together in mutual congratulation at the return of 
so blessed a day. Well may they come in crowds to 
cheer and encourage one another to contribute, every 
one according to his ability, to the final consummation 
of this glorious and stupendous undertaking. My un- 
willingness to participate in it arose on!y from shame for 
the honour and good name of my country, whose 
government, under a false and treacherous pretence of 
co-operating with Great Britain for the suppression of 
one of the forms of this execrable system of s very, has 
now been for a series of years pursuing and maturing a 
counteraction of the pur of universal emancipation, 
and organising an opposite system for the maintenance, 
preservation, propagation, and perpetuation of slave 
throughout the earth. For the last fifteen years th 
unhallowed pur has been constantly, perseveringly, 
and — Ne bog oy ss in, with a pertinacity of ex- 
tortion and me y in the use of the means never yet 
surpassed by any conspiracy ever formed against the 
liberties of mankind.” 
The ex-president then proceeds to enumerate 
some of the profligate and unprincipled means made 
use of to accomplish this nefarious object, and, 
amongst others, mentions the dismemberment of the 
Mexican republic, and the re-institution of slavery 
throughout an immense portion of her territory ; 
the conquest or purchase of California, and the 
lying pretension’ of re-annexing Texas to the 
Uni — This worthy man, for such he un- 
doubtedly is, then proceeds with a degree of warmth 
which we rarely find in men „. such an ex- 
alted station as that of ex- president of a country so 
extensive as the United States, to inveigh against 
its rulers in such terms as the following :— 

„A self-styled president of the United States, and two 

successive secretaries of state of his own appointment, 
have, with shameless effrontery, avowed that their pro- 
ject of wholesale treachery, robbery, and murder, was 
undertaken and pursued for the deliberate purposes of 
overreaching, overturning, and destroying the system of 
policy of the British nation to promote the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world.“ 
After detailing the particular occasions on which 
he had warned his countrymen of the conflict, which 
would result from the gradual approach of the two 
systems of policy, the ex-president observes— 

We are yet to learn whether the successor of Eliza- 
beth on the throne of England, and her Burleighs and 
Walsinghams, upon hearing that their avowed purpose 
to promote universal 28288 and the extinetion of 
slavery upon the earth is to met by the man- robbers 


of our own country with exterminating war, will like 
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craven cowards turn their backs and flee, or eat their 
own words, or disclaim the purpose which they have 
avowed. That, my\ friend, is the issue flung in their 
faces by President Tyler and his secretary John C. 
Calhoun. And that is the issue to which they have 
pledged, to the extent and beyond the extent of their 
power, you and I, the free people of this union, and 
their posterity, for life and death, for peace and war, for 
time and eternity. Shall we respond affirmatively to the 
4 No, by the God of justice and mercy! No. 

y heart is full to overflowing, but I have no more room 
for words. Proceed, then, to celebrate and solemnise 
the emancipation of eight hundred thousand British 
slaves, whose bonds have been loosened by British 
hands. Invoke the blessing of the Almighty with 
prayer, that the day may speedily come when the op- 
pressed millions of our land shall be raised to the dig- 
nity and enjoy the rights of freedom, and when the soil 
of Texas herself shall be as free as our own.“ 

The sentence of death pronounced by the tribunal 
of Berlin upon Tschech, who attempted to assassi- 
nate the King of Prussia, was communicated to him 
on the 23rd tember. He heard his sentence read 
over to him without showing the least emotion. 

Mr H. Bourne, of the 5 Post office, has 
been sent out to Alexandria, for the purpose of defi- 
nitively settling the treaty between the British go- 
vernment and the Pacha relative to the transit of 
the mails. The details were kept secret. 

The Augsburg Gazette mentions, as gaining ground, 
a report that Prince George of Cambridge is to marry 
the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia. This is re- 

arded as the result of the journey of the Emperor of 

ussia to England, and as the commencement of a 
more intimate alliance between Russia and Eng- 
land. The Prince Royal of Hanover having no 
family, it is known that the Duke of Cambridge is 
heir presumptive to the throne of Hanover.“ 

Tun Cusan Revoit.—A gentleman, recently ar- 
rived from Havannah, states that he had it from 
undoubted authority that one thousand slaves 
have been recently flogged to death in the neigh- 
bourhood of Havannah, because they would not 
swear to facts touching the insurrection of which 
oF knew nothing. 

isasTRous FLoops.—Letters from Stockholm, of 
the 24th ult., represent nearly all the Swedish pro- 
vinces to have suffered severely from inundation, but 
in the greatest d the country bordering on the 
river Roeyo, which rose thirteen feet in less than an 
hour, rushing in torrents upon the large village of 
Konradslout, and its environs, which were quickly 
submerged ; sweeping away all the houses and fac- 
tories, and twenty-two windmills, and, in fact, 
leaving nothing but a mass of ruins. About five 
hundred persons are said to have perished, and the 
loss of property is estimated at 800,000 rix dollars— 
1,200, rancs. Subscriptions for the relief of the 
sufferers have been opened at Stockholm, at the head 
of which stand the names of the King and Queen, 
with considerable contributions annexed. 


A Royat Present.—We find the following in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts: —“ The album which his 
Majesty Louis Philippe intends to present to Queen 
Victoria, in commemoration of her visit to Eu, is on 
the point of being terminated. It would have been 
difficult to have executed with more magnificence, 

rfection, and exquisite taste, a work of which the 

dea is the perfection of delicacy, and which will 
contribute to place the works of our contemporaneous 
artists amongst the wonders of Windsor. The album 
is of uncommon dimensions—eighteen inches by 
twenty-eight, and four inches thick. The water- 
colour drawings, of which there are thirty-two, are 
encased in Bristol boards, to prevent them from 
being rubbed. The following are the subjects repre- 
sented in the drawings:—1, the Queen arrives 
within sight of Treport; 2, the King proceeds from 
Treport to board the Queen’s yacht; 3, the Queen 
receives the King of the French on board her yacht ; 
4, the Queen of the French receives Queen Vic- 
toria at Treport; 5, presentation of Queen Vic- 
toria at Treport; 6, arrival at the Chateau d' Eu; 
7, Queen Victoria is saluted by the national 
guard and the troops in the court of the cha- 
teau; 8, the apartments of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert at the chateau d’Eu—the Queen's 
drawing-room; 9, the Queen's bedchamber; 10, the 
Queen’s cabinet ; 8 rong Albert's bedchamber ; 
12, presentation to Queen Victoria in the ery of 
the Guises; 12, pavilion of Mon sier ifthe 4 rk 
of the chateau; 14, the Queen of the French's bed. 
chamber; 15, Madame Adelaide's bedchamber ; 16, 
promenade to Mount Huon and to Treport; 17, re- 
turn by the park; 18, family parlour; 19, breakfast 
at Mount Orleans, in the forest d' Eu; 20, departure 
from the forest, return to the chateau; 21, concert 
in the gallery of the Guises; 22, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert conducted by the Prince de Joinville, 
the Dukes d' Aumale and Montpensier, to a review 
of the Ist regiment of carabineers ; 23, gallery on the 
ground floor of the chateau; 24, chapel of the cha- 
teau d' Eu; 25, church of Saint Laurent; 26, crypt 
of the church of Saint Laurent, the tomb of the 
Counts d' Eu; 27, a relay of post horses at the 
Prince's tree in the forest d' Eu; 28, breakfast under 
Saint Catherine’s oak in the forest d' Eu; 29, the 
grand staircase of the chateau d’Eu; 30, breakfast 
— in the chateau; 31, Queen Victoria quittin 
report in the King’s barge; 32, adieux on — 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, Thursday, Sept. 
1843. The binding of this precious album is re- 
markable for its exquisite taste. The ground is of 
fine morocco leather of a crimson colour, ornamented 
with gold filigree work, representing the arms of 
land. The album is enclosed in a rich case co- 
vered with violet-coloured morocco, and embroi- 
dered with the arms of England.“ 


Greecs.—The session of the Greck legislature 
was opened on the 19th ult. The celebration of the 
first anniversary of the revolution had passed off 
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uietly. The King and Queen attended a solemn 
thanksgiving in the principal church, the whole of 
the troops were under arms, and in the evening the 
city was illuminated. 

Tun Parat GoverNnMENT AND Encuisu Specuna- 
tors.—The papal government has rejected the pro- 
position of an English company to construct a rail- 
road between Civita Vecchia and Rome. It is only 
of late years that a diligence has been allowed to ply 
in the papal states; a railroad would seem to bea 
step in advance reserved for another age. : 

Fur Grievance Minister.—The King of Prussia 
has created a new minister, with the title of Mi- 
nistre des Griefs, whose office will be especially 
that of receiving the complaints which the citizens 
may have to prefer against public functionaries. If 
we had such an officer in this country he would 
have his hands full of business. 

Iraty. — By the Sesostris steamer letters have 
been received from Naples, of the 27th, which men- 
tion that the political prisoners, who have been im- 
prisoned in the castle of St Elmo for the last six 
months, on suspicion of their being implicated in the 
insurrection in Calabria, have been set at liberty. 
The names are MM. Bozelli, De Augustinis, Poero, 
Ayala, and the two nephews of General Pepe. It is 
said that the government did not bring them to trial, 
as they were afraid of an acquittal. 


ArrivaL or Mrs PritcHarp anp Famity.— 
State or Tanit1.—We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the safe arrival of ritchard (the 
lady of Mr Consul Pritchard), with her three 
daughters. They came on board the barque 1 
Breton, Captain Caerr, which left Valparaiso on the 
lith of June, and arrived at Cork on the 3rd of 
October, bringing government despatches from the 
Master of the Basilisk, on board of which Queen 
Pomare has taken refuge, and from Admiral Thomas 
on the South American station. Mrs Pritchard and 
her daughters came over to Bristol on Saturday, and 
reached London the same evening. They are under 
the hospitable roof of the Rev. James Sherman, 
minister of Surrey chapel, and, with the exception 
of a cold under which Mrs Pritchard at present 
labours, they are in good health. Mrs Pritchard left 
Tahiti towards the end of April, and arrived at Val- 
— on the Ist of June, staying there ten days. 

he day before leaving Tahiti, she went on board the 
Basilisk, and had an interview with Queen Pomare. 
Her aie | had been very unwell, but was then re- 
covering. Sheis accompanied on board the Basilisk 
by her husband and their children (who are eight, six, 
and two years of age respectively), and also by her 
mother, aunt, and household servants. She is totally 
without money or provisions, the French Governor 
Bruat having strictly prohibited all communication 
from the shore. Whatever supplies, therefore, she 
obtains through the loyalty and affection of her 
people, must be conveyed by stealth, and at the im- 
minent risk of detection and consequent punishment. 
The Commander of the Basilisk, however, allowed 
the ketch’s boat to visit the shore, and bring off 
supplies of provisions deposited there for the purpose. 
The conduct of the French authorities towards Queen 
Pomare continued to be extremely annoying, and 
even threatening. Several reports had reached the 
sloop, of an intention on their part to seize her Ma- 
— by force, and of course to imprison her on 
ard their own ship; and the actual conduct of the 
French officers had, on more than one occasion, been 
so audaciously insulting, that Lieutenant Hunt felt 
it necessary to hold himself in readiness for every 
contingency. In spite of all these provocations, 
Queen Pomare still inculeated upon her people a 
pacific and forbearing policy, invariably accompany- 
ing these instructions with expressions of her con- 
tinued stedfast reliance upon the good faith and 
— of England. Under the circumstances, 
owever, her Majesty was entirely at the mercy of 
her barbarous and unscrupulous enemies, the Basi- 
lisk being the only armed vessel to defend her, and 
of course quite unable to cope with the three French 
frigates supported by a war steamer and a corvette. 
Nevertheless, to whatever extent the commander of 
the Basilisk might be able to resist the French, her 
Majesty's reliance upon that officer is well founded; 
for he will not, in any circumstances, surrender her 
person into the hands of her enemies without a 
8 gle. Ira is, that she will not be 
further molested; since her constant inculcations of 
forbearance upon her people preclude all pretext for 
an attack; and since, were the French to proceed to 
extremities, even our submissive ministers might 
sibly be roused to retaliation and resistance. The 
information which Mrs Pritchard brings of the state 
of the island is most distressing. She confirms to 
the letter, and indeed beyond it, the details given in 
our last number, of the battle of Mahaena, especially 
with reference to the ultimate defeat and extensive 
loss of the French. Nothing can surpass the courage 
and determination of the poor Tahitians. They pro- 
test that so long as a single Frenchman remains 
upon the island, they will fight; and that, even if 
they themselves were — 4. to the last man, he 
and the rascal Mœrenhout, were he the single sur- 
vivor of the French invaders, should fight it out. 
Such are their answers to all the overtures of the 
French consul. As an illustration of the patriotic 
feeling, it may be mentioned, that the son of one of 
the renegade chiefs who made over the island to the 
French, had declared that he would be the first to 
shoot his perfidious parent. The number of natives 
who have been induced to side with the invaders, is 
very small, not exceeding twenty; while, as a coun- 
terpoise, a much greater number of French soldiers 
had deserted, and passed over with their arms to the 
ranks of the Tahitians. The mass of the natives 
were in their mountain fastnesses, with plenty of 
provisions; and the fort which was abandoned by 


the French after the battle of Mahaena, was held, as 
before, by the advanced post of the patriotic forces, 
When Mrs Pritchard left the island, nearly all the 
missionaries had gone. The Rev. J. T. Jesson, with 
his wife and family, and the Rev. Mr Thomson, with 
his wife and child, had gone to Huahine, intending to 
leave them there and return. The Rev. Mr Joseph had 
taken his wife and family to Raiatea ; and the Rev. Mr 
M‘Kean had taken his wife and family to Tahaa. 
The only persons connected with the mission who 
were actually on the island at Mrs Pritchard's de- 
parture, were believed to be the Rev. Messrs Moore 
and Darling, Mr Buchanan, schoolmaster, and Mr 
Smee, printer, who, by the way, was compelled to 
print the French proclamations. The people having 
nearly all steed, to the mountains, congregations 
formerly consisting of 1,500 or 1,600 souls, were re- 
duced to less than twenty persons each. The mis- 
sion, therefore, may be regarded as in a state of 
complete suspension. The Roman catholic mission 
had been strengthened by the arrival of four Sisters 
of Charity, who came in good time to attend the 
wounded of their own countrymen, but of whose 
services, as of those of the priests, not a single na- 
tive could be found willing to accept: their simple, 
but correct notion is, that to have any religious con- 
nexion = the Roman — would be to re- 
turn to idolatry. e sympathising disposition of 
the undies oa f the French — 8 may be es- 
timated from a single anecdote. One of the nativea, 
applied to a merchant to sell him some powder. 
He was immediately referred to the proclamation of 
Governor Bruat, forbidding the sale of that article. 
The native, with ready wit, suggested, that the sale 
only, and not the gift of powder, was prohibited ; 
when the good-natured merchant, — 11 
the distinction, permitted him to help himself. ook 
is the sense of insecurity, that nearly all the English 
and American merchants had placed their families 
and their valuables on board the merchantmen and 
whalers of their respective nations.— Patriot. 


Femate Curiostry.—A naval officer, who lately 
came to reside in Edinburgh, having engaged a 
large mansion on a short lease, despatched his butler 
to receive his furniture, and have the house put in 
order. The butler engaged a young woman, residi 
in the . to clean out the rooms an 
— part of the furniture; and he assisted her 
himself to * up a large — 1 1 — 
appearance. is gigantic box his master pur- 
chased as a II but, unlike that described in 
the song of The Misletoe Bough,” it did not shut, 
but opened, with a spring attached to the lock, which, 
being touched, the lid flew open, and a tall brawn 
—— in full costume, stood erect, and struc 
out his right arm, in which was a wooden sword. 
The gentleman purchased it as a curious piece of 
mechanism, and was wont to amuse his children 
with it. That's a heavy chest, said the woman, 
as they placed it on the floor. Yes,” answered 
the butler, who was a wag of the first water, there's 
something heavy in it, certainly; but there’s some- 
thing mysterious about it also, for, although the key 
hangs at the end of it, not one of us is allowed to 
open it.“ Did you ever see the inside of it? re- 
plied she, walking round it. Never,“ said he: “ it’s 
as much as any of our places is worth even to speak 
about it.” So saying, the knight of the corkscrew 
looked first at the woman, then at the chest, then on 
the floor, and then retired slowly down stairs, whis- 
tling, to work on the ground flat. The girl proceeded 
to put things to rights in the room; but every 
time she d the chest she thought it looked more 
odd. Frailty, thy name is woman! She rapped 
on the lid with her knuckles—it had a curious, hol- 
low sound—very! And none of the servants had 
dared to open it! What on earth could it contain? 
Well, it was none of her business; so she went dili- 
gently to work for five minutes, at the end of which 
time she saw herself standing, with her arms akimbo, 

azing on the chest. It can do no harm to look 
into it,“ thought she; so she quietly took the key 
from the nail and applied it to the lock. Of course 
she heard footsteps on the stairs—as every one will 
do when afraid of detection in the commission of 
some act they wish to keep secret. Again she re- 
gained confidence, and returned to the chest; she 
stooped, and turned the key. Up flew the lid; and 
the wooden Highlandman, kilt and philabeg, sp 
on his legs with more than human agility, and fetched 
the petrified girl a sharp whack across the shoulders 
with the flat of his Andreas Ferrara. A pro- 
longed shriek, ending in a moan of despair, indicated 
that the poor woman had sought relief in a swoon. 
In the course of a few minutes the woman rose on 
her elbow, looking wildly around the room, till her 
eyes caught the 141 bending over her. 
Seeing nothing but destruction awaiting her, two 
springs took her to the door; down stairs she went, 
nor did she slacken her pace till she found herself 
standing in the house of a lady in the neighbour- 
hood. e poor woman did not recover from her 
fright for several days. 


PUNISHMENT OF RepupratTine Srates.—It is very 
commonly rumoured in the City that it is the inten- 
tion of government to exclude from the court and 
from the ministerial parties all the foreign ministers 
or chargés d' affaires, whose governments have not 
faithfully fulfilled their engagements with their cre- 
ditors in this country. A similar spirit, if report 
may be trusted, has extended to some of the clubs, 
who have, it is said, made citizenship in a“ repudi- 
ating state a sufficient reason for refusing the ad- 
mission of candidates, however unexceptionable the 
individual character of such parties may be.— Times. 

The price of wheat at Mark lane is now 388. to 
54s. per quarter; and bread has consequently fallen 
28 being from 5d. to 7d. the four pound 
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An ANTI-SWEARING AssocraTiIon has been formed 
at Oronto in the United States; and many persons 
have — the pledge. 

The King and Queen of Sweden were crowned at 
Stockholm on the 25th ult. 

We see how much a man has, and therefore we 
envy him. Did we see how little he enjoys, we 
should rather pity him. 

Letters from Naples state that they expect another 

eruption of Vesuvius. The crater is full of lava, and 
the fountains and springs no longer give their usual 
supply of water. 
_ DEFERRED SENSIBILITIES.—A client one day burst 
into a flood of tears after he had heard the statement 
of counsel, exclaiming, I did not think I had suf- 
fered half so much till I had heard it this day.“ 

The amount of subscriptions to the Rowland Hill 
testimonial is £9000, but several returns have not yet 
been made. 

Professor Liebig, the distinguished chemist, will 
be entertained at a public dinner in Glasgow, about 
the tig inst. The Earl of Eglinton has agreed to 
preside. 

Anus or LaOUn.— Men often toil all their lives, 
and refuse the enjoyments which can only be relished 
when life is in its prime, that they may be rich when 
the power of enjoyment is over. 

LicHTNING AT SA. — Since the commencement of 
the present century upwards of a thousand ships 
belonging to the British navy are said to have been 
more or less damaged by lightning. 

The delicious flavour of Punch (not the compound) 
arises from his having three lemons in his composi- 
tion. Leman Rede, Laman Blanchard, and 6 
Lemon. 

The Marquis of Westmeath, in a letter published 
in the Dublin Evening Mail, denounces the offering 
up prayers for O'Connell in chapels, as a blasphe- 
mous proceeding,’ and the Roman catholic priests 
as “amphibious ereatures and “ emasculated ver- 
min.“ 

A “ Potato Socrery,” to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of that important vegetable, has been established 
at Nottingham, and the first rule provides that the 
potatoes exhibited for the prizes awarded by the 
society shall consist of early, second early, ae | late. 

EXPLANATION OF THE ‘erm “Rack Renrt.”’— 
Rack-rent is rent of the full value of the tenement 
according to some, but in the opinion of others it is 
thought that rack-rent means a rent so high that the 
tenant is on the rack how to succeed in getting it 
together.— Punch s Comic Blackstone. 

1kE Fatuer LIX R Son.—* What's that? said 
a schoolmaster, pointing to the letter X. “ Daddy's 
name.” No, it isn’t your daddy’s name, you 
blockhead—it is X.“ ri be darned if itis. It's 
daddy’s name—blow’d if it aint. I've seen him 
write it often. Go to your seat, you booby.” 

New Prosect.—A new project has been brought 
forward in competition with the London and York 
and the Birmingham Railways. The projected line 
is to be called the Direct Northern lway, and 
takes in the route to Newcastle, Leeds, H 
York, with a considerable saving of distance, 

The times must be improving—several policemen 
in Sunderland having recently given notice of their 
intention to leave the force, in consequence of being 
able to obtain better employment, or better wages, 
or both. It is feared the remainder will strike. “We 
would advise the superintendent to be on his guard: 
let him take care of their batons in time.— Gateshead 
Observer. 

Friday was the nineteenth anniversary of the 
opening of the Stockton and Darlington railway, 
which is the oldest of the existing railways, and 
the first on which locomotive engines were employed 
for the conveyance of passengers and goods. 

As an instance of the indestructible nature of hair, 
which resists even the action of the gastric juice, 
Dr Pettigrew mentioned, the other day, at the 
Archeological Association, the case of a lady who 
had the habit of biting her ringlets, by which means 
a ball of hair was found in the stomach, which 
caused her death ! 

Puncn’s Impromptv.—A penny-a-liner has in- 
spired the genius of Punch, by reporting that the 

ueen stopped the Lightning steamer in the Thames. 
The rogue writes :— 

en Canute could not check the wave, 
While rapidly the tide was heightening, 
Victoria her order gave, 
And at her bidding stopp’d the Lightning. 

Reap onty Great Avutuors.—I would say, as 
a good general rule, never read the works of any 
ordinary man, except on scientific matters, or when 
they contain simple matters of fact. Even on mat- 
ters of fact, silly and ignorant men, however honest 
and industrious in their particular subject, require 


„ and 


to be read with constant watchfulness and suspi- 
cion; whereas t men are always instructive, 
even amidst much of error on partic ints. In 


general, however, I hold it to be certain, that the 
truth is to be found in the t men, and the error 
in the little ones.—Dr A s Correspondence. 

Perropicat LireRATURE IN 1844.—227 monthly 

riodical works were sent out on the last day of 

ay, 1844, to every corner of the United Kingdom, 
from Paternoster row. There are also 38 periodical 
works published ayer making a total of 266. 
The periodical works sold on the last day of the 
month amounted to about 500,000 copies. The 
amount of cash expended in the purchase of these 
500,000 copies is £25,000. The parcels despatched 
into the country, of which very few remain over the 
day, are 2000. The annual returns of periodical 
works, according toour estimate, amount to £300,000. 
Mr M‘Culloch estimates them at £264,000.—Knight’s 
Weekly Volume, 
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Literature. 


The Illuminated Magazine, for October. No. 
XVIII. London: 2, Crane court, Fleet street. 


THE extracts we have, from time to time, given 
from this excellent periodical must, in some de- 
gree, have made our readers familiar with its cha- 
racter and execution. Unlike most of our monthly 
magazines, it has served a higher purpose than to 
supply a mere intellectual stimulus for the passing 
hour. None, who peruse its pages, but may be 
the better and wiser for the information it con- 
tains. In exposing the follies and absurd customs 
of the present day—depicting the social evils of 
society—recommending, in an attractive manner, 
the virtues of benevolence and a kindly interest for 
the poor, and awakening the higher sympathies of 
our nature, the Illuminated Magazne effects the 
same object through the medium of sober argu- 
ment and description, which, in Punch, is found 
concealed beneath the blaze of wit and humour. 
We are glad, therefore, to learn that it is not 
wanting in public support, but that, “from month 
to month, it is steadily growing in influence and 
circulation.” Among the contents of the present 
number, which completes the third volume, are 
articles on the Model Prison of Pentonville (de- 
scriptive of its plan and working)—the Philosophy 
of Shops—Adventures of a Scamp ae 
taking off a borough election in a small town)— 
Dwellings of the Poor—the Boys of London—and 
a Tale of the French Revolution. We select a 
few extracts of interest. Here is a description 
of the hard lot of 


„THE FEMALE SERVANT. 


“To those who are accustomed to throw out their 
4 1 beyond the conventional boundaries of class, 
the hiring a servant, or more particularly witnessing in 
the house of another the séance which precedes it, is 
suggestive of various reflections. Let us suppose a lady 
has advertised for a servant. She has received a hun- 
dred answers—is quite overpowered with the variety of 
5 from whom she is at liberty to choose; but, 
if she be that common character, a woman who, though 
accomplished, even learned, is devoid of a still higher 
knowledge, and endowed with no wider humanity than 
that which prompts to kindness to her own family, it 
probably never occurs to her that this multiplied variety 
of choice proceeds from as multiplied an amount of want. 
She does not think, with anything like a sigh, of a hun- 
dred active industrious women, anxious to serve her from 
morning till night, for the wages of food and lodging, 
and just enough money for clot ing: She does not thin 
that, after all, itis a sad hopeless life to toil on through 
youth, beckoning age to advance by these very means, 
with no possibility of making a provision against it. 

The scene is a handsome drawing-room, where, on 
a handsome couch, a handsome lady reclines. Enter 
young woman, who drops a modest curtsey near the 

oor. 

„Come near,’ says the lady, pointing to a vacant 
part of the room, between herself and the window, ‘ I 
cannot see you there.’ 

„Servant approaches, and the usual category of her 
numerous acquirements and qualifications ensues. 
These ended, somewhat to the lady’s satisfaction, she 

roceeds — 

But I observe your shawl is fastened with a brooch, 
and you have bows under your bonnet; these are things 
I cannot allow.’ 

The girl colours slightly, and, perhaps, in her heart 
of hearts, does not like to relinquish the becoming blue 
ribbons, and the brooch of Mosaic gold, at the back of 
which rests a lock of her mother’s hair, but she says 
* 

% Just as you please, Ma’am.’ 

% hope you have no followers. I do not permit any 
visitors,’ continues the mistress. 

„The girl says something about a sister who is also 
‘in place ;’ but on this subject the lady was peremptory. 
She gives a holiday once in two months; on which oc- 
casion, of course, the servant rises at four in the morn- 
ing, to perform all her duties before leaving. The mis- 
tress does not inquire where she spends the day; 
though, if‘ the sister’ is also wholly prohibited from 
‘ followers,’ it is doubtful if they manage to meet, even 
at these intervals. 

„The last question the lady asks is usually about her 
character—honesty, sobriety, and other of the virtues, 
being discussed, with those doubts and contingencies 
very necessary between strangers; but, in a tone, and 
with a manner that only withering custom, which dead- 
ens all their sensibilities, prevents our seeing in their 
true character of unfeeling delicacy. I could almost 
wish that servants asked for a character — or, as it 
would be called, a reference,’ with their masters and 
mistresses, before entering a new situation, on which so 
much of their comfort, happiness, and respectability, 
depend. On this point, it seems tome that strangers, 
be they rich or poor, employers or employed, should be 


ual. 
950 That, while the world lasts, there must be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, is surely certain; but, by no 
means is it as surely proved that they need be treated 
with harshness and indignity ; their best natural feelings 
checked, and their innocent pleasures curtailed. Per- 
haps nothing is more conclusive that there is something 
rotten in the present system of domestic servitude, 
among the middle classes, than the extreme rarity of 
good and attached servants. I must humbly own I have 
not much respect for ‘ good old times ;’ on the contrary, 
it is self-evident that this is a much more wise and 
humane generation than the last; but, in justice it 
must be owned, that the old-fashioned servants, affec- 
tionate and faithful, growing grey in the service of the 
family to whom they belong, are beings we hear of, and 
read of, but seldom behold.” 


THE REAL “LIONS”’ OF LONDON. 


When people come up from the country to see Lon- 
don — dear open-mouthed provincials— they wander 
about, looking for what they call the ‘Lions.’ They 


are continually running after some sight or other, and 
neglecting the * sight of all the streets, the shops, 
the people which crowd them. Your true country sight- 
seer is sure to be seen running breathless after a royal 
carriage, or standing awe-struck after the ‘ Industrious 
Fleas ;’ paying his shilling to see General Tom Thumb, 
or inquiring if he can gaze upon the Lord Mayor on 
equally reasonable terms. When will he learn the so- 
lemn truth, that it is what he can see without running, 
and for nothing, in his daily walks—the streets the 
thoroughfares— the endless industrial procession which 
throngs them—the vast piles of human structure—the 

uring, roaring crowd of human beings—when will he 
earn that this is what constitutes the true wonder of 
London — what has given it its world-wide renown. 
When will he, above all, learn—that though little towns 
570 possess ‘ Lions,’ London, is all one immense 
Lion.“ 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR IN LONDON. 


„ Worse, worse by far, in all their physical bearings, 
ten thousand times worse in all their moral influences, 
are the miserable homes of our city poor than the wild 
huts of the Indians, or the wigwam of the African. 
These so-called savages are not shut out from the ex 
hilarating influences of light; to them the flowing river, 
the shining sun, the open prairie, the deep woods, the 
healthy hills, are open; the day is spent beneath a pure 
uncontaminated sky, and hunting and exercise bring 
them abundance and peace. Their qe energies 
are wearied, not poisoned. They feel nothing of that 
sickening faintness, that aching exhaustion, that heart 
tremor, that gnawing at the very vital principle itself, 
which a polluted atmosphere 1 and which 
hurry the sufferer in an agony of fear to scize on some 

uick, glowing, burning stimulant to rescue him from 
eath. Not so our eity poor. They are hemmed in by 
brick and stone, surrounded by all the exhausting in- 
fluences of malaria, and perpetually exposed to scenes 
of which the refined and elegant members of the ‘upper 
classes’ would blush even to admit the existence. e 
shall not readily forget a stroll we had in company with 
a friend one Sunday morniog in July last. e had left 
the country to visit some of the scenes made classic by 
the writings of Dickens. It was a ag soe morning. 
People were hurrying down the river by hundreds. All 
the out-door creation seemed happy; the very waves, as 
they rippled to the shore, were like dancing sun-beams ; 
not acloud floated under the blue heavens, save those 
which the steamers left behind as they glided, loaded 
with smiling faces, away from the contamination of towns. 
On reaching London bridge, we journeyed towards Hol- 
born, and having taken a view of Field lane and Saffron 
hill, we made our way through some of the purlieus ad- 
joining them into streets so narrow that you may shake 
ands from the opposite bed-rooms. Houses no 
back yards to them; all the debris of the apartments, or 
nearly so, was thrown from the windows into the streets, 
to ascend again as a pestilential vapour; scarce a window- 
frame had a whole piece of glass in it; the doorways 
were low and dirty; the sides of the walls were formed 
simply of lath and plaster, parts of which had fallen away 
in many places, and through these dilapidations men 
and women could be seen huddling together, some ina 
state of nudity, others smoking and drinking, and all re- 
ardless of the common decencies of life. . : : 
ithin a few yards of those scenes of madness, putrefac- 
tion, and death, five hundred individuals ate, drank, and 
slept! Can we wonder that hearts should grow hard, 
and bodies become weak, under such circumstances ? 
Does it not seem as if these were hot-beds in which we 
were rearing ‘ Fagins,’ and ‘Quilps,’ to exercise our 
ingenuity upon in carrying out the practice of criminal 
law? Are we not fostering around our homes a pesti- 
lence, and encouraging the incubation of fever, until it 
come like a simoon around our hearths, converting the 
laugh of boyhood into the shriek of delirium, laying 
childhood low, and displacing the prattle of infancy by 
the silence of death?“ 


The Lacon of Liberty; a Text-book for all Classes of 
Reformers. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Tuis publication contains selections from eminent 
authors, ancient and modern, in behalf of the great 

rinciples of civil and religious freedom. We must 
— confess that the design appears to us better 
than the execution. Considering the richness of the 
mine the author had to work, he has given us but a 
scanty proportion of the | emg metal, while much of 
the little he has extracted from the ore is of a very in- 
ferior quality. A little research among the writings of 
eminent men of the last fifty years alone, would, we are 
convinced, furnish valuable material on this subject, 
sufficient to fill a volume twice the size of the present. 
The price, besides, is too high for general circulation. 


The Chemical Delectus ; or, Companion to Cox’s Cabinet 
1. Second Edition. London: 128, Hol- 
born hill. 


Tus little brochure contains “ upwards of 250 
amusing and instructive experiments, especially adapted 
for youth of an inquiring and philosophie turn of mind.“ 
The directions for conducting experiments are clear and 
concise, while care has been taken to point out any ope- 
rations where precaution is necessary in the use of dan- 

erous substances. Not the least useful part of the vo- 
ume is a detailed list of prices of chomical substances, 
and the apparatus necessary in conducting experiments. 


Brief Reports of Lectures delivered to the Working 
Classcs of Edinburgh, on the Means in their power 
of improving their Character and Condition. By 
James Simpson, Esq., Advocate. Edinburgh: 
John Johnstone. London: W. S. Orr. 


WE presume none of our readers are unacquainted 
with the claims of the author of these lectures u 
public regard. He has for some years past devoted his 
talent and energies to elevate the physical, intellectual, 
and moral condition of his fellow-countrymen. The 
circumstances which gave rise to the delivery of the 
above lectures — claim our approval. The work- 
ing men of Edinburgh retained so lively a sense of the 
— of lectures delivered to them by Mr Simpson some 
years ago, that at the close of last year, 3, of them 
drew up a requisition, requesting him again to step for- 
ward and enlighten them on the means of improving 
their character and condition. These lectures were the 
result, but not the only result, of Mr Simpson's kind 
compliance with this singular but gratifying request. 
One of the good effects of that gentleman's exertions 
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has been the determination to establish public baths, 
not only in the metropolis, but in several of the princi- 
towns of Scotland. The substance of the above 
ectures was from time to time published in the Edin 
burgh Weekly Chronicle. The whole were collected 
together by the proprietors of that excellent journal in 
the volume before us, and — in a cheap form for 
general circulation. Should any profits arise from the 
sale thereof, they will be applied towards the erection of 
baths for the working classes of Edinburgh. Of the 
merits of the lectures, it would be superfluous to speak. 
We may state, however, that the 31 portion of 
them are as applicable to the middle as the working 
classes. Would that we could boast of a few James 
Simpsons south of the Tweed! 


Dyer Lecture on the Physiology of Digestion. London: 
Brittain, Paternoster row. 


Tue conciseness, clearness, and practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject, characteristic of this brief lecture, 
makes it worthy of general circulation. On the import- 
ance of the subjects to every human being, it is needless 
to speak. A general knowledge of our internal struc- 
ture and organs, if not absolutely necessary to health, is 
one of the best preservatives of it. Let us hear Mr 
Dyer :— 

“ How often have the endeavours of the surgeon in 
curing disease, and in administering medicine for that 
pu , been thwarted by the injudicious interference 
of the patient or his relatives; whereas, had he or they 
possessed a little knowledge of the structure of the body, 
and of the part affected, this might have been pre- 
vented, and the patient recovered to health much sooner 
than he otherwise was. Again, how often is the 15 
cian lexed to make his patient believe that what he 
is doing is the best; and what a number of silly ques- 
tions he has to answer; whereas did the person possess 
a smattering knowledge of the subject, all his trouble 
would have been saved. And again, how often is it the 
case, that when a person has a slight attack of illness he 
thinks he is going to die; and thereby frightens himself 
to such an extent as greatly to increase his complaint. 
And this ignorance operates injuriously in the opposite 
direction—viz., by inducing indifference and inattention 
to certain affections which are of the most vital charac- 
ter. How frequently does it happen that important 
organs of the body become diseased, but owing to its 
not appearing of any consequence at first, and through 
the ignorance of the person, it is allowed to go on and 
arrive at such a pitch, that before remedy is sought, it 
is out of the reach of all medicine and beyond the skill 
of the physician to cure.“ — pp. 7, 8. 


The follo extract, in support of the truth, that 
too much food is as bad as too litttle, is a specimen of 
the useful practical information contained in this cheap 
little publication :— 

„% Dr Beaumont established, that the amount of gas- 
tric juice secreted at one time was in proportion to the 
rp of food the system required, and that, if more 

be taken than what the system needed, it remained 
in the stomach, and produced indigestion. He says,‘ A 
given quantity of the fluid acts on a definite proportion 
of aliment, when it becomes saturated, and is inadequate 
to uce any further effect. There is always a dis- 
turbance of the stomach when more food has been re- 
ceived than there is gastric juice to act upon it.’ He 
found this to be the case in artificial digestion, that only 
a certain amount of gastric juice would digest a certain 
amount of aliment; but, that, when digestion ceased, it 
went on again as usual when more gastric juice was 
added, and continued till the food was all dissolved. 
Hence, then, the impropriety of eating at one meal more 
than the system requires or the gastric juice can dissolve.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
1. The New Edinburgh Review. No. 1. 
2. Historical Memoirs relating to the Independents. By 
BenJaMIN HANBURY. "Vol. III. 
3. Old England. Part 10. 
4. The Pictorial Sunday Book. Part 10. 


Religious Entelliqence. 


Missionary Jun at Liverroor. — A series 


of the most numerous and interesting meetings ever 
connected with the cause of missions in this town 
has been held in connexion with the above society 
during the past week. In continuation of the ser- 
vices noticed last week, on Sunday afternoon last a 
general communion of the members of all the inde- 
dent churches in the town was held in Great 
eorge street chapel, which was densely crowded, 
when between 1000 and 2000 partook of the sacra- 
ment. On Monday evening a public tea party was 
held in the school rooms beneath the above chapel ; 
the Rev. Dr Raffles in the chair. After tea the 
Rev. Mr Wittenbury offered up an impressive 
prayer, and several feeling and animated addresses 
were delivered by various reverend gentlemen be- 
— My the town, who, in the course of their ob- 
serva took a short glance at the society's 
labours and the large measure of success which had 
crowned its efforts in the South Seas. The meeting 
— closed with = —— Ye at an early hour. 
Tuesday morning a gen ial er meet- 
ing was held in Newington — 1 and in the even- 
ing, the — meeting was held in Great George 
Street chapel, when that spacious edifice was 
crowded in every part. On the motion of Dr 
Raffles, John Cropper, Esq., was called to the chair. 
The chairman, after prayer and a few observations, 
called upon the Rev. Arthur Tidman, one of the 
secretaries of the parent society, to move the first 
resolution, to the effect that it was the duty of 
every church to return thanks to Almighty God for 
the great success which he had vouchsafed to the 
society during its existence. Mr Tidman made a 
Povites f appeal to the audience on behalf of the 
ubilee funds. The meeting was afterwards ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Mr Birrell, baptist minister, 
W. C. Milne, missionary, of China, who spoke at 
length of the effect of missionary labours 

the Rev. Dr Beaumont, Wesleyan minister, 


Rev. John Kelly, the Rer. Dr Raffles, Dr 


Crichton, and the Rev. W. P. Appleford. Several 
other ministers and friends were on the platform. 
A vote of thanks was moved to the chairman, and 
the meeting closed with prayer shortly before ten 
o’clock. On Wednesday evening, a juvenile meet- 
ing, in connexion with the jubilee services, was 
hela in the last-named chapel, when the respected 
pastor of the place presided. The Rev. W. P. 
Appleford, after singing and prayer, addressed the 
juvenile audience in a speech characterised by sim- 
plicity and elegance, on the object and progress of 
the missionary society, and the geographical situa- 
tion of its stations, and the Rev. W. C. Milne, mis- 
sionary, related some interesting and pathetic anec- 
dotes respecting the Chinese. A few admonitory 
observations were delivercd by the Rev. John Kelly, 
and the meeting broke up after —s the Old 
Hundredth Psalm.“ The children, who amounted to 
upwards of 2,500, sang several appropriate hymns, 
which, for some time previously, they had been re- 
hearsing. A collection was made during the even- 
ing which amounted to £13 10s. The total amount 
collected in Liverpool for the jubilee fund is, we un- 
derstand, between £500 and £600.—Liverpool Mer- 
cury. 

JuntLee or THE Lonpon Missionary Societry Ar 
Mancuester.—On Monday evening, the 31st ult., a 
public meeting, to celebrate the jubilee of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, was held in Mosley Street 
chapel—Samuel Fletcher, Esq., in the chair—and 
on the platform were the following, amongst other 
ministers and gentlement Dr Vaughan, Dr Halley, 
Dr Nolan; Mr Tidman, one of the secretaries of the 

arent society; J. i of Leeds; Richard Fletcher, 
K . M‘Kerrow, J. W. Massie, W. E. Ford, Mr Alder- 
man Kershaw, &. After several addresses had been 
delivered, Mrs Martin, the socialist lecturer, rose up 
at the front of the gallery, and endeavoured to get a 
hearing, but was prevented. It appears that the 
chairman had been V 7 rised of it, and 
consequently that preparation had been made for its 
suppression, and notice was given to Mr Beswick, at 
the Town hall, to have a party of police in readiness 
for any outbreak. Inspector Livingston, of the bo- 
rough police, was immediately on the spot, and 
threatened to take Mrs Martin into custody, but she 
made such promises to keep quiet that she was al- 
lowed to remain. Order having been restored, Dr 
Halley addressed the meeting, and in about five 
minutes another outbreak was attempted; but a 
number of police officers being in the chapel, the 
disturbance was immediately put down. In about 
half an hour, Mrs Martin left the chapel, and all her 
friends in the gallery immediately followed. No 
further interruption occurred. A considerable col- 
lection was made; one amount was £1,000, from 
the chairman: and after further addresses from 
Messrs W. E. Ford, F. Tucker, and other ministers 
present, the proceedings terminated about half-past 
ten o'clock. 


JvuntLer or THR Lonpon Missionary Socirery.— 
The two congregations at Leeds, over which Mr 
J. Ely and Dr Hamilton reside, have contributed 
£450 towards the Jubilee Fund. The total amount 
of the Leeds subscription is £672. At Nottingham, 
on Sunday week, £160 was contributed. 


JunILEE or THE Lonpon Missionary Sociery.— 
Subscriptions to the amount of £150 in Halifax, 
£948 in Bristol, and £100 in Coventry, have been 
raised in aid of the special missionary fund of this 
society. 

New Broap Srreet.—The public recognition of 
Mr George Wilkins, late of Rendham, over the in- 
dependent church assembling in New Broad street, 
London, took place on Monday, the 30th September 
last. Mr Adey commenced the service by reading 
some suitable portion of scripture and by prayer. 
Dr Bennett delivered the introductory address, on 
the principles of dissent and the constitution of a 
congregational church. Mr Binney proposed the 
usual questions to the church and pastor, and made 
some very kind and suitable remarks on the replies 
which were given. Mr Caleb Morris offered up the 
intercessory prayer with great solemnity and fervour. 
Dr Jenkyn addressed the pastor with much affection, 
ability, and faithfulness ; and Mr Joseph Berry, who, 
some years ago, was the pastor of the — 0 con- 
cluded the interesting service with prayer. Appro- 
priate hymns were read by the following ministers : 
viz. Messrs H. Townley, R. Philip, W. Richardson, 
J. Davies, and W. Lyon. The meeting-house was 
well filled ; great interest and solemnity appeared to 

ade the whole assembly, and it is hoped that an 
pression was made which will not easily be ef- 
faced. The sermon to the people, which was intended 
to have been delivered r E. Mannering, was, 
for want of time, — y postvoned to the fol- 
lowing Sabbath morning, when that gentleman ad- 
dressed the church and congregation from 1 Thess. 
iii. 8—“ For now we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord.“ The sermon was well calculated for such 
an occasion, being full of judicious and wise coun- 
sel, which, if carried into operation, cannot fail to 
produce the happiest results. 


Mipp.eTon.—On Monday, the 30th September, 
was opened the Independent chapel, Middleton, 
Northamptonshire, when two sermons were preached 
—that in the afternoon by Mr T. M‘AIl, of Notting- 
ham; and that in the evening by Mr Henry Toller, 
of Harborough. The chapel was crowded at both 
services, and very many were obliged to remain out- 
side for want of room. Happily the day was very 
fine. Friends from Kettering, Wellingborough, 
Uppingham, and the neighbouring villages, attended 
to encourage and assist. One hundred persons sat 
down to tea under a booth, while very many 
were accommodated in the houses of friends, The 
collections and donations amounted, at the two 


services, to upwards of £46, leaving a debt of £100, 
After the evening service, a 2 was made to 
raise at once the sum required to liquidate the debt. 
Mr J. Dear, of Great Easton, promised to raise £40 
before the anniversary, by visiting certain localities. 
Other individuals then ry seconded, and the 
whole amount was pledged ore the service was 
concluded, 


SronenovusE, Prymovtn.—On Friday, ber 
the 27th, Mr F. W. Heathcote was ordained to the 
astorate of the church and congregation assembling 
in Emma Place chapel, Stonehouse. The morning 
service was commenced with the reading of the scrip- 
tures and prayer by Mr 8. Nicholson (baptist), of 
Plymouth. A very lucid and powerful introductory 
discourse was delivered by Mr E. Jones, of Norley 
Street chapel, Plymouth. The usual questions were 
proposed by Mr H. Tarbotton, of Totnes. The 
charge to the minister was delivered by Mr J. Pyer, 
of Devonport; and was particularly comprehensive 
and impressive. The service was concluded by Mr 
E. Nye (Wesleyan), of Stonehouse. Dinner and 
tea were provided in the Long room. Several ad- 
dresses were delivered, embodying interesting remi- 
niscences of Emma Place chapel; and important 
statements respecting the advancement of congrega- 
tionalism in the county of Devon generally. David 
Derry, Esq., of Plymouth, presided. In the even- 
ing the service was commenced with reading and 
rayer, by Mr J. Steer, of Torpoint. A valuable 
iscourse was preached to the church and congre- 
ation by Mr W. Spencer, of Devonport; and Mr 
fl. J. Heathcote, of Coleraine, Ireland, concluded 
the engagements of the day with prayer. The ser- 
vices were throughout characterised by deep and 
solemn interest; and it is hoped that permanent 
good will result. 


BRISTOI.— Mr C. E. Birt, A. M., closed his minis- 
terial labours in Broadmead Baptist chapel, Bristol, 
on Sunday week, previously to his removal to Wan- 
tage. Many of the members of the church and congre- 
gation have unitedly presented to him a study chair, 
made from the Tamana wood introduced from the 
South Sea Islands by the lamented missionary John 
Williams, and also a handsome silver inkstand for the 
study table, as a testimony of their unaltered attach- 
ment to his ministry, and unabated regard to him as 
a pastor and friend. 


WaALSINGHAM AND Sour Creaxe, Norrorx.— 
The ordination of Mr John Summers to the pastorate 
of the Independent churches of Little Walsingham 
and South Creake, took place at South Creake on 
Tuesday, the 17th of September. In the evening 
there was a public tea meeting; after which addresses 
were delivered by the ministers engaged on the pre- 
vious day. Before the no separated, a spirited 
effort was made to reduce the debt upon the chapel. 
Various sums were promised towards this object, 
amounting in all to upwards of £50. 


Hastines. —The very interesting services con- 
nected with the ordination of Mr J. Pywell to the 
astorate of the baptist church, Wellington square, 
astings, was held on Thursday, September 26. In 
the morning, after reading and prayer by Mr Jen- 
nings, Wesleyan minister, an introductory discourse 
on the constitution of the Christian church was de- 
livered by Mr J. Harris, late missionary in Ceylon. 
Mr Grace, baptist minister, of Battle, asked the 
usual questions ; and Mr Davis, independent minis- 
ter, of Hastings, offered the ordination prayer. Mr 
Aldis, of Maze Pond, London—in the unavoidable 
— of Mr J. hove. M.A., president of Hor- 
ton college—gave the c e to the yo tor, 
from the isch verse of the 20th shentes 71 In 
the evening, Mr Aldis delivered a powerful and 
lucid discourse on the duties of the church in rela- 
tion to their pastor, to themselves, and to the world, 
from the 15th and 16th verses of the 2nd chapter of 
the Epistle to the Philippians. Messrs Elson, of St 
Leonards, Wilmore (independent), of Rye, and 
Stent, of University college, London, took in 
the engagements of the day; and it is confidentl 
hoped that a union, so auspiciously commenced, wi 
2292 permanent in its character and happy in 
its results. 


ALTRINCHAM, CRTSs IAA. — On Wednesday, the 
18th of September, Mr John Flavell Stenner was or- 
dained to the pastoral office over the con tional 
church assem in the Downs chapel, cham, 
Cheshire. 


Surewspury.—Cn Monday, Sept. 23rd, Mr J. B. 
Pike, late of Newbury, was publicly recognised as 
the pastor of the baptist church meeting in Clare- 
mont street chapel. Messrs James Lister, of Liver- 
pool; J. G. Pike, ot Derby; W. Keay, of Welling- 
ton; W. Wilson and J. Thorpe, of Shrewsbury, 
were engaged in the service. 


Sarispuny.—Mr J. Barfitt, who is about to settle 
at Grantham, closed his labours in this city on Sun- 
day week. In the afternoon he ad the chil- 
dren, teachers, and parents of the sabbath schools; 
and in the evening, preached to a numerous 
congregation, from 2 Cor. xiii. 11. On Monday 
a Barfitt was invited to a social tea meet- 
ing. school room was very crowded. Mr 
Barfitt leaves in the full esteem and confidence of 
his late charge. 


Nonrnaurrox.— Mr Richard Tunley has resigned 
the pastoral care of the baptist church meeting in 
Grey Friars’ street, Northampton. 


Gvuitsnoroven, NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Mr Na- 
thaniel Hawkes, late student of Bradford college, has 
accepted an invitation from the Baptist — 2 


con tion, Guilsborough, and comm 
— last Sunday. 
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pe , MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 1, at the parish church of St Andrews, Jamaica, Davin 
TURNBULL, Esq., her Majesty's judge of the court of Mixed 
Commission, to ALicg, daughter of the late John Musson, Esq., 
of Paynter Vale, Bermuda. The ceremony was performed by 
the Bishop of Jamaica, brother-in-law to the bride. 

m . „in the Independent ch \ Rochdale, by Mr E. C. 
, minister of the Countess of Huntingdon’s chapel, Mr 
Tomas Surrn, linend , to FRANCES JANR, eldest daughter 
of Mr WHITAKER, manufacturer. 
30, at Zion chapel, Bradford, Mr Tuomas ANDERSON, of 
Bradford, to ANN, daughter of Mr Joshua Rusuwortn, of 


Shipley. 

Oct. I, at Southill, Beds, Putiir Dew, of Gamlingay, to SARAH 
Evizapetn, only daughter of the late Mr Thomas 115 ATHCOTR, 
of Gornal, Staffordshire. 

Oct. 2, at Broadwater, Sussex, CHaRLes LusHINGTON, Esq., 
formerly M. P. for Ashburton, to Jutta, widow of the late Thos 
Taub, Esq., of the Hurst House, Moulsey. 

Oct. 2, at Fish street chapel, Hull, Mr Henry Ranges Barnes, 
to ANN SETTLE, daughter of Mr ANDERSON. 

Oct. 3, at the Unitarian chapel, Royston, NaTtuanre. SoLty, 
Esq., slate merchant, to MARTHA, second daughter of John 
George ForDHAM, Esq., banker, Royston. 

Oct. 3, at the Wesleyan chapel, North Shields, Mr Joszrn 
OoILvig, jun., to Miss Jane EvizapetTu Dove Barker, eldest 
dau _ of Thomas Barker, Esq., shipowner, all of North 
Shields. 

Oct. 3, at the Wesleyan chapel, North Shields, Mr James 
RIcHaRpDson, of Swansea, shipowner, to Miss HANNAH MARY 
BARKER, second daughter of Thomas Barker, Esq., shipowner, 
North Shields. 

Oct. 5, at the Independent chapel, Sherborne, Mr Ricnarp 
Hawkins, chemist, to IsanRLLA, eldest daughter of Mr PI- 
DRAUX, Officer of excise, of the same place. 

Oct. 5, at Stepney meeting, by Mr Charles J. Hyatt, Ricwarp, 
eldest son of Thomas Free ove, Esq., of White Horse street, 
Ratcliff, to RAT MATILpA, eldest daughter of Captain Ro- 
bert HEPPENSTALL, Heath street, Commercial road. 

DEATHS. 

Count CHARLEs Jaceurs DucuatTrR., father of the Minister of 
the Interior, died on the 23rd ult., at his estate of Mirabeau, in 
the south of France, in the 93rd year of his Count Duchatel 
had formed of the Council of Five Hundred. After the re- 
volution of July he presided in the Chamber of Deputies, during 
several years, as its senior member, and was appointed a Peer 
of France in 1833. , 

Oct. 1, in South street, Exeter, d 74, Mr WII nan Trix, 
fuller. Mr Trix was one of the earliest advocates of reform in 
this city, and continued, during a long life, a consistent sup- 
porter of Fy — freedom. 

Oct. 4, at Stony Stratford, Bucks, Groror Watts Knicnton, 
student of Stepney college, and only son of Mr Thos Knighton, 
of the above place, aged 21 years. His il.ness was short and 
— which he bore with patient submission w the Divine 


The Duke of Grarron died on Saturday evening, at Euston 
hall, Suffolk, in the 85th year of his age. His eldest son, who 
succeeds to the title, is in his 54th year. 


Trade and Commerce. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, October 4. 

The following building is certified as a place dul 
f or 12 marriages, pursuant to the act of 
liam IV., cap. 55 :— 

Blaenycoed chapel, Blaenycoed, Carmarthenshire. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ALEXANDER, Gone, Beaminster, Dorsetshire. innkeeper, 
Oct. 18, Nov. 14: solicitors, Messrs Newman and Co., Yeovil; 
Mr R. Raven, King’s Bench, Temple, London; and Messrs 
Terrell and Roberts, Exeter. 

Croxton, Gronce, Manchester, glass dealer, Oct. 18, Nov. 7: 
solicitors, Messrs Jaques and Edwards, 8, Ely place, London, 
and Mr William Christopher Chew, Manchester. 

How ann, FRANK, 22, Tonbridge place, Hoxton, 
Oct. 15, Nov. 13: solicitor, Mr Bird, Lincoln's Inn fie 

Mrroatr, Jon, Macclesfield, silk manufacturer, Oct. 18, 
Nov. 7: solicitors, Messrs Milne and Co., Temple, London, and 
Mr Samuel Ainsworth, Macclesfield. 

Smita, Leny Detouton, Sutru, Henry, and Smiru, GeorcE 
Freperickx, Dulverton, Somersetshire, and Gutter lane, London, 
crape manufacturers, Oct. 9, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr Kirkman, 
King William street. 

TULLBY, ALFRED, Hackney, grocer, Oct. 15, Nov. 13: soli- 
citors, Messrs Norton and Son, New street, Bishopsgate street. 
DIVIDENDS, 

J. Frost, Bristol, baker; final div. of 3d. in the nd, Oct. 16, 
or any su uent Wednesday—J. May, Pickwick, Wiltshire, 
victualer ; first div. of 3s. Id. in the pound, Oct. 16, or amy sub- 
sequent Wednesday—G. Taylor, Moreton in the Marsh, Glou- 
cestershire, mercer; second div. of 6d. in the pound, and first 
div. of 6s. in the pound upon new proofs, Oct. 16, or any subse- 

nent Wednesday—A. Gordon, W. Cartw t, and J. Blackett, 

anchester, machine makers; first div. of ls, 3d. in the pound, 
Oct. 15, or any subsequent Tuesday. 


Tuesday, October 8th. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Axenunst, Ann, East Malling, Kent, baker, Oct. 26, Nov. 
12: solicitors, Messrs Selby and Makeson, Sergeant's inn, Fleet 
street. 

Brez, Jon James, of Chester, tailor, October 18, November 
19: solicitors, Mr J. N. G. Thompson, Liverpool; Messrs Norris 
and Co., 19, Bartlett's buildings, Holborn. 

Butrrerwortu, THomas WILLIAM, Hulme, Lancashire, dra- 
per, October 19, November 8: solicitors, Mesers Johnson and 

D 


and 7 Wile 


— 
ds. 


Temple; Messrs Hitchcock and Co., Manchester. 
ANCASTER, Joux, Brighton, Sussex, painter, October 15, 
November 13: solicitors, Messrs 


— Galsworthy and Nichols, 
Court, street. 

FLEETHAM, _— AnpDnrew, Hartlepool, Durham, grocer, 
October 15, November 26: solicitors, Messrs Meggison and 
3 King’s road, London, and Messrs Wilson and Turn- 


Pevuiissigr, Abt, 12, Bentinck terrace, Regent's park, 
ng-house keeper, October 23, November 26: solicitor, Mr 
Christmas, Raymond buildings. 
Prior, JoHN, and Brapy, Henry, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
h manufacturers, Oct. 18, Nov. 13: solicitors, Messrs Wil- 
lis and Co., Tokenhouse yard, London; Messrs Colbeck and 
Thompson, Hull; and Messrs Horsfall and Harrison, Leeds. 

Puastey, Danret, 15, Great Distaff lane, City, warehouse- 
man, October 15, November 13: solicitors, Messrs Sole, Alder- 
manbury. 

RiauaAtbrx, Epwarp, Liverpool, wine and spirit dealer, Oct. 
18, Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs Chester and Co., II, Staple inn, 
London, and Mr John Hodgson, Liverpool. 

Roske.t, Nichols, Live l, merchant, Oct. 21, Nov. 13: so- 
licitors, Messrs Sharpe and Co., 41, Bedford row, London, and 
Messrs Lowndes and Co., Live . 

TaristaaM, Jos, Two Mile houses, Nottinghamshire, beer- 
house Oct. 25, Nov. 13: solicitors, Messrs Baxter, Lin- 
coln’s Inn fields, London; Mr Henry Wells, Nottingham ; and 
Messrs Payne aud Co., , : 

Wanostrocnt, Nicholas, Blackheath hill, Kent, boarding 
housekeeper, Oct. 26, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr Richard Thomas, 
Fen court, Fenchurch street. 

West, Freperick Henry, 197, High street, Shoreditch, 
licensed victualer, Oct. 15, Nov. 21: solicitor, Mr Swan, Great 
Knightrider street. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Couston, Jonx, Greenock, physician, Oct. 14, Nov. 8. 

Scort, Joun, Perth, ironmonger, Oct. 15, Nov. 5. 

SINCLAIR, THOMAS, and Co., Eskside, Musselburgh, hair 
manufacturers, Oct. 10, Nov. 9. 

Tait, Gronda Dubs, Leith, flesher, Oct. 15, Nov. 12. 

TuLLou, Ropert, Fort George, merchant, Oct. 14, Nov. 3. 

DIVIDEND. 


Peter Blanchford, of Plymouth, miller, further dividend of 
pound, payable any day after the ]4th | 


13-16ths of a penny in the 
of October, 


a Cie 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
There is not much business doing in the funds at present ; the 
market is, however, very firm, and prices of consols continue 
above par. 


Wed. Nur. Fri. | Sat. | Mon. | Tues. 
3 per cent. Consols | 100} | 1 1004 1004 1 100 
Ditto for Account. 1 1003 | 1 100} | 1 1 
3 percents Reduced! — — — — — — 
12 per cts. Reduced! — — — — — — 
ew 34 percent... 102 — — — — — 
Long Annuities...| 12 — — — 1214 — 
Ban Stock 210 — — _ 210 210 
Exchequer Bille 76pm | 74pm | 76pm | 76pm | Tapm fdp. 
xchequer 8... m pm | 76pm pm T4pm 
India Bonds ...... | 96pm | 94pm | 96pm 96pm — | = 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian. 114 Mezleaen 36 
Belgian 1044 Peruv ian 26 
Brazilian ...... ceseeeses| 88 | Portuguese Spercents| 81 
Buenos Ayres ........| 364 § Ditto 3 per cents. 49 
Columbian ...6..6+655: 14 Russian 118 
Danis --| 89 § Spanish Active . 244 
Dutch 24 per cents. 624 § Ditto Passive. 6 
Ditto 5 per cents 99 § Ditto Deferred 14 


RAILWAY SHARES, 


Birmingham and Derby | 79 London & Birm. } Shares! 25 
Birmingham & Gloucester |108 J London and Brighton 47 
Blackwall ......... London & Croydon Trunk 17 
Bristol and Exeter ...... 78 | London and Greenwich | 10 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western — § Ditto New ......... o++| 23 
Eastern Counties ........ 18 | Manchester and Leeds 126 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 66 | Midland Counties 110 
Grand Junction ........ 21948 Ditto Quarter Shares — 
Great North of England.. |122 | Midland and Derby ....| 80 
Great Western 145 | Ditto Nec — 
Ditto Halt 83 | South Eastern and Dover] 40 
Ditto Fifths ......... «+++| 26 South Western 77 
London and Birmingham 218 § Ditto New ............/ Il 
MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mop, Oct. 7. 

There was a arrival of wheat after Monday last week, 
and a fair show of land-carriage samples from the near counties 
to-day, the condition and quality of which were rather better 
than last Monday. The finest runs were taken off at about last 
week's currency, but the trade then became very slow, and it 
was only at a decline of Is. to 2s. — quarter that any clearance 
could be made of middling or inferior descriptions, a quantity 
of which remained unsold. In foreign but very little business 
has been done. 

Fine malting barley dearer, but no improvement could be 
realised on any other description. 

A good many cargoes of Irish oats fresh in. Old corn has 
maintained prices; but the sellers have been obliged to give 
= a little to effect any clearance of new oats. 

n consequence of the fall in the duty, bonded beans are held 
at ls. advance, but free are not dearer. 


English boilin and maple grey are ls, higher, and fo- 
reign are held at Tull pr ces. 
* 


7. , 7. 7. 
Wheat, Red New .. 41 to 46 Malt, Ordinary .. 46 to 56 
Fine 6 6 %% % 0 0 0 0 0 44 * 51 P e eee ee eeee 60 * 64 
White „„ . ee. cccccccccs „ 3 
Fine 50 55] Peas, Ho g. 28 31 
Flour, per sack .... 33 .. 47 Maple 0 . 33 
Bar lex 4 27 Boilers . ee Fe 
Malting......... 3 .. 37 | Beans, Ticks...... ©... 3 
7. 7. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 
Beans, Pigeon .... 32 to 36 | Wheat ...... coves 20s, Od, 
Harrow... . . 31... 33 Barley 3 0 
Oata, Feed ........ Cea TEED Gob « cbecece so = 
Pime . cccccccce » WE se BD Te ese eee 7 6 
Poland 21 Be ane 85 6 
Potato . 33 eas dee @ GS 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
oor. 4. SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat 450. Od. | Wheat 47s. 9d, 
Barley ...s+seeeees 4 5 Barlexyd¶d 3 0 
Oates se eee „ „ „„ 20 Oats * „ 20 5 
oo 2 „6% 9 Rye e „eee ee 6 7 
Beans ....... . Beans + =e 
PERS cocccccccccves 33. 0 eee coco we SG 
SEEDS. 


There were several parcels of new canarysee:! offering; the 
quality was various, some being fine, but the ter portion 
inferior: holders were generally unwilling to take the prices 
offered. Mustardseed was in short supply, and about Is. per 
bushel dearer. The season for sowing winter tares is drawing 


to a close: this article was not much inquired for to-day. 
Linseed per . Clover per cwt. 
English, sowing 523. to 58s.| English, red.. . —s. to— 
e, ditto ..6. — = Ditto, White 
Ditto, crushing.. 38 .. 42 Flemish, pale 
edit. X Odessa 38 .. 40 Ditto, flne — .. — 
Hempseed, small. 35 .. 38 New Hamb., red 
Large e+eeeeeeee — 6 = Ditto, fine eeeeee == «5 “| 
Canary, new ...... 55 .. 58 Old Hamb.,red — — 
Extra ........ . 56 60 Ditto, flne — — 
Carraway, old .... 44 .. 46 French, red. — 
Ne WW. --» 48 „ 53 98 peed 7 : * 
Ryegrass, English — .. — ander ........ ; 
ae = se — eee — 
Mustard per bushel] Ra d laat 
Brown, new .... 12 .. 17 ng.ish, new .. to 201. 
White . 14 .. 18 | Linseed cakes 
Trefoil....... “eee —_seo — English eee 101. 108. to 111. 
Old e eo eee ee eee “ se Foreign. 61. 158. to Ti. 
Tares, new. . . 5s. 6d. to 68. 3d. Rapeseedcakes — to — 


PROVISIONS, Lon box, Oct. 7. 

There was a lively demand for Irish butter in the early part 
of last week, and a business was done at a further advance 
of 2e. to 4s. per cwt.; but the market towards the close became 
rather dull, and prices not so strongly supported. Dutch 100s. 
to 1028. per cwt. For bacon there was a slow and somewhat 
limited demand; price about Is. per cwt. lower. There is no- 
thing new to report of lard, hams, or bale and tierce middles. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Oct. 7. 

The market is steady at about last week's rates, but there is 
very little doing, except in the finer descriptions, for which 
there is a fair sale at good rates. The inferior and middling sorts 
are considered too high apparently. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, Oct. 7. 


Although there was a fair number of both town and country 
buyers in attendance, the beef trade was as dull az we ever re- 
member it. The few prime Scots offering were, however, mostly 
dis of, at last week's prices; but those of all other breeds 
suffered an abatement of quite 2d. per Slbs, and nearly 400 head 
left the market unsold. The foreign stock on sale comprised 15 
beasts and 20 sheep. The former sold at from 161. 10s. to IN.; 
the latter, 248. to 298. per head. The numbers of sheep were 

n very large, owing to which the- mutton trade was exces- 
sively heavy. A few of the primest downs produced 4s. per Alba, 
but the value of all other kinds of sheep was decidedly lower. 
There was a very dull sale for calves, the supply of which was 
rather scanty, at barely last week’s currencies, In pigs next to 
nothing was doing, at late rates. 

Price per stone of Slbs. (sinking the offal). 
1 2s. 4d.to 3s.10d, „ „„ * 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton ....«.«- 2 6 aoe 0 a 0 * * 1 0 


* * Cal * Pi * 
601 „„ „„ 6,1 0 „ 948 „ 33 


4,170 eeevet 36,240 n 


HgADOF “ne AT SMITHFIELD. 
Frida 
| Monday 


| Do., 


NEWOATE and LEADENHALL MAR=ETS, Monday, Oct. 7. 
Per Abs. by the carcase, 


Inferior Beef 2s. 2d. to 26. 6d. Inf. Mutton 2s. 4d.to8e. 8d. 
Middlingdo 2 6 .. 2 8& | Mid. ditto 9 10 ..3 4 
Prime large 2 10 .. 3 0 | Primeditto 3 oe 8 
Prime small 3 2 ..3 4 | Veal 3 42 
Large ork 2 4 ..3 4 Small Pork 3 6 .. 4 0 


COTTON, 

Cotton continues in fair demand, and in the early part of the 
week full prices were obtained; but during the last few days 
the market has been dull, and closes heavily at last week's quo- 
tations of America. Egyptian is in moderate demand, and very 
heavy of sale. Brazil is also in limited request, and barely sup- 
ag Ne former rates. In Surat a fair business is going on, but it 

freely supplied at previous quotations. 2 American and 
200 Egyptian were forwarded unsold during last month. The 
sales of the week amount to 24,970 bales, including 1.400 Ame- 
rican on speculation, and 1,160 American and 210 Surat for 
export. 


WOOL. 

There is no variation in this branch of trade. Sales still con- 
tinue very limited, but without producing any sensible effect on 
— and quotations are unaltered. The imports of wool into 

ndon du ng the past week were only 264 bales, viz., 144 from 
Turkey, and 120 from Germany. The public sales are still in 
progress, and are going off satisfactorily, on the whole. 


HAY, Sutrurmtp, Oct. 5.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Coarse Meadow. . 72s. to 808. | New Clover Hay .. 90s.to 126s, 
New ditto........ — .«. — | Old ditto ....... — — 
Useful Old ditto... 8 .. 98 | Oat Staa 28 30 
Fine Upland ditto 100 ..105 | Wheat Straw .... 30 3 


COAL EXCHANGE, Oct. 7. 
Stewart's, 238. Od.; Hetton’s, 22s. Od.; Braddyll’s Hetton’s, 
23s. Od. Ships arrived this week, 235. 


GROCERIES.—Tvespay, Octoper 8. 

IN DIGO.—The public sales, consisting of 12,95] chests, com- 
menced this day. Prices range 3d. to 4d per Ib. lower than in 
the last (July) sales. The attendance of foreign and home trade 
9 was very small, and the biddings languid. 

UGAR.— The total purchases amount to 650 hhds and 
tierces, at very full rates, —— 150 hhds Barbadoes sold by 
auction. Good to fine yellow sold at 58s. 6d. to 65s.; low to 
middling, 54s. to 58s. per cwt. In refined goods there was not 
much doing. Standard lumps selling at 74s. and brown grocery 
at 75s. per cwt. 

COFFEE.—250 bags of Ceylon plantation sort sold at rather 
easier rates; fine fine ordinary fetched 63s. to Gs.; Pea Berry 
80s. to 8ls. per cwt. 

RICE.—1,700 of Madras, in auction, sold at full prices, 
Yellowish white fetched 10s. 6d. to lls. per ewt; sea damaged 
ranged between 6s. to 9s. per cwt 


Advertisements. 


O LINEN DRAPERS.— To be DISPOSED 

OF, in a large Market Town, within 20 miles of London, 

a most compact little concern in the DRAPERY, HOSIERY, 

and HABERDASHERY Trades, entirely Ready Money. To 

any young Man with a capital of about £700 this presents a rare 

opportunity to commence in a safe business. Address (pre-paid) 
to H. O. M., 18, Bread street, Cheapside, London. 


THOMAS FOX, having made a considerable 

addition to his Ware rooms, solicits the attention of par- 
ties furnishing to the extensive CHOICE of CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS now on view at his establishment. 
Every description of Bedstead with Furniture and Bedding ma 
be seen complete; cheap and useful as well as superior pain 
and Deer furniture ; massive Dining Tables, Side- 
boards, and airs of bold designs; Cheffoniers, Loo, Card, 
Occasional, and Fancy Tables; Ottomans, Couches, Drawing 
room Chairs, &c., of elegant and easy forms. Great attention 
has been ry to the quality as well as to the making of every 
article. Cut Pile, Brussels, and Kidderminster C ; Silks, 
Velvets, Tabarets, Tournays, Cashmeres, Chintzes, Worsted and 
Cotton Damasks, Muslins, &c., in great variety, at prices vary- 
ing according to the fabric, but securing to purchasers all the 
advantages gained b a payment and a perfect knowledge 
of the various markets. Young housekeepers will find that 
they can furnish reaeenably, and well, at 93, Bishopsgate street 
Within, London. 


1 ODSON’S PATENT MILK BUISCUITS and 
BISCUIT POWDER for INVALIDS and INFANTS’ 
FOOD, ARROW ROOT and PRESBURG WINE BI8- 
CUITS, by the same preparation as his unfermented white and 
brown bread, biscuits, cakes, Ke. (without yeast or leaven 
They have been found to strengthen the most delicate when 
other means have failed: upwards of 250 dis Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, including twelve who attend the Queen and 
Royal Family, have the Patentee with their testimon 
to the value of the above process. The Milk Biscuits are 
in canisters, 2s. each; the Biscuit Powder, in canisters, ls. 2d. 
each. “The Presburg Wine Biscuits are most certainly of an 
incomparable excellence."—Dr Birkbeck. “We recommend 
our d tic friends to try Mr Dodson's unfermented bread.” 
= | irurgical Review, July, 1840. Edited by Dr J. 
Johnson, Physician to the late King; and H. J. Johnson, Esq., 
Lecturer on Anatomy. Families going abroad are carnestly re- 
commended to take a supply of the Captains, Abernethy, and 
Meal Biscuits, likewise the Milk Biscuits and Biscuit Powder 
which being manufactured by the patent process will be fi 
invaluable, and if kept in their packages no changes of climate 
will affect them. 
1 — - 12 of —U 1 — 22 — whole- 
sale export Biscuit er, purveyor by special appointment to 
her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and H.R.H, the Duchess of 
Kent, Blackman street, Southwark. A liberal discount al- 


24, 1842. 
ted bread 


“A young married lady who had been much reduced in 
strength, and had lost flesh considerably in nursing her first 
child, did not appear, after weaning it, to recover as had been 
expected. Some weeks having elapsed, she was induced to make 
use of your unfermented bread, and recovered considerably ; at 


the end of about three months she discontinued it, when her 
health n declined ; but resuming its use (which is now about 
six months) she again regained her flesh and In this 


strength. 
case there Were no dyspeptic symptoms, but simply deficient 
nutrition. am, dear Sir, 2 very truly, 
“ Mr H. Hodson. . H. BARLOW, M.D.” 
G2" One case only is inserted for want of room. 


OCR HALL VAULTS, 35, Bishopsgate 

street Within. ~CURRALL and 80ON beg to invite publie 
notice to their Stock of Old Bottled Wines, they being desirous 
to secure — — which Wines of the first ty, at fair 
and remunerating K te, will maintain, — 1 submit the 
annexed list of cas es :— 


er doz. 
Port, old bottled . . 868. and 42s. | Bucellas 
Do., six years in bottle. . . 4. | Sherry 
Do., superior draught, 288. 346. | wine) 
Sherries, pale aud brown . . 36s. TTTITTTT TT TTT TT 
do., 42s. to...... 486. Bordeaux wine . 96s. and 42s, 
2s, d. per dozen; hampers, Is. each, 
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On the let of November will be published, price Sixpence, 


HE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE ALMANACK 
and REFORMER’S MANUAL for 1845.—The signal 
guccess which attended the publication of the Complete Suf- 
frage Almanack for 1844, and the flattering terms in which it 
was noticed by more than forty organs of the liberal press 
throughout the country, are the best evidences of the fitness of 
such a mode of diffusing intormation on the subject of political 
freedom, and justify the hope that its continuance for the ensu- 
r may meet with the sanction and support of the public. 
e Almanack for 1845 will be based on a plan similar, in its 
leading features, to that of the preceding year. It will contain 
all the useful information usually found in publications of a like 
character—a narrative of the complete suffrage movement dur- 
ing the past year—a variety of details illustrating the inade- 
uacy and inequality of our present representative system, and 
nformation relating to the registration of voters. large pro- 
— of its pages will be devoted to statistical information 
on the subject of class legislation, with a view to furnish 
the radical reformer with a complete armoury of facts exposing 
the corruption, immense expense, and pernicious influence upon 
the best interests of the nation, of a system of government 
almost independent of popular control. It is hoped that the 
eomplete suffragist, the free trader, the opponent of state 
churches, the friend of peace, and, in fact, all who desire a re- 
form of the present system, will find in the Almanack a body 
of facts compiled from authentic sources, ay adapted to 
strengthen their own convictions and furnish them with the 
means of dissipating ignorance in the minds of others. 


O ADVERTISERS.—tThe Publishers can con- 
fidently recommend the above as a desirable and profitable 
medium of advertising, such as few publications of a similar 
character are able to offer. Advertisements will be received b 
the Publishers, Messers Davis and H Asten, at their Office, No. 4, 
Crane court, Fleet street, London, on or before the 2lst of Oc- 
tober. Advertisements from the country should be accompanied 
by a post-office order, or reference for payment in town. 


Texms—Six lines or under, 5s.; Quarter of a Page, 7s. 6d. ; 
Half a Page, 12s. 6d.; Whole Page, 20s. 


London: Published by Davis and Haster, 4, Crane court, 
Fleet street. W. Tait, Edinburgh, and all booksellers. 


Kors WEEKLY VOLUME FOR ALL 
READERS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The publication of this Series commenced on Saturday, the 
29th of June, and will be continued every succeeding Saturday, 
The following Works will appear in the course of October:— 

oe. Sth. Tue EveruHant. Considered chiefly in its relation 
to Man. 

„ leth. Ramepies py Rivers. By James THORNE. 

„ 19th, 26th. Sxetcues or THe History or LITERATURE 
AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Elizabeth. With specimens of the Principal 
Writers. By G. L. Cram, A.M. 

London: CHaRLes KRNiohr and Co., 22, Ludgate street. 


In two handsome vols, 8vo, 24s., cloth, 


ONTRIBUTIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL, LITE- 
RARY, and PHILOSOPHICAL, to the ECLECTIC RE- 
VIEW. By Joun Foster, author of “ Essays on Decision of 


Character,” &c., &c. ‘ 

“In all the higher and more permanent qthlities of intellect, 
in their largeness of view, penetrating subtlety of thought, deep 
insight into human nature, and sympathy with the npbler and 
more lofty forms of spiritual existence, they will be found emi- 
nently worthy of the genius of their author, and subservient to 
his t te. —-Ertract from Preface. 

We need not add, that the Contributions of John Foster 
are, in the highest degree, deserving of general perusal.”— 


“ Apart from their intrinsic merit, they carry us back toa 
— passed, and have an effect similar to reminiscences of 


“ These volumes well deserve to class with the contributions 
of Macaulay, Jeffrey, and — Smith, to the Hdinburgh 
Review. Ur Price has, by venturing on this republication, laid 
the religious public under obligations to him; and we trust 
that its extensive and rapid sale will afford the best proof that 
he has not miscalculated the value which the public will set 
wwe these admirable contributions to our periodical literature.“ 

We have derived such fulness of gratification, and profit 
also, from these charming volumes, that we are anxious to 
make our readers share it with us. We feel how hopeless all 
our efforts to do this must prove. But the deficiency is one 
which can be easily remedied, and requires only that the work 
itself be purchased and read. This remedy we hope will be 
rer ist. , ie 

t ce Contributions be a 

to the e « . 

with the — 22 — 
„ n reasoning, 
and massive in style, and eminently Christian in — 
ment, they will suffer nothing by comparison with the writings 
of those justly celebrated men in the most important points, 
while 3 some they possess an evident superiority.”—Congrega- 
In the republished reviews of Mr Macaulay and Lord Jef- 


religious principles of an evangelical protestantism. Such are 
the reviews of Mr Foster; and the friends of re us truth 
will rejoice to see volumes which may, without at suffering 


the Crear they be placed along with the volumes fur- 
two of the master minds of the Edinburgh.” — Mes- 
Methodist M 
nent, can 
in the volumes before us.""—Erangelical Magazine. 
Had the Eclectic Reriew achieved 


uA. 


welcome these remains as a valuable addition 
writings which expand and in , while 
moral and intellectual nature.“ — Tuit's Maga- 


uestion if there be another review in Europe which 
such a series of papers as ‘ Foster’s Contributions 
Eclectic.’"’"— United Secession Magazine. 

“In the tion of Mr Foster’s reviews for separate pub- 
lication, the editor has rendered the community a service ch 
demands their warmest thanks. 

We know not how se 
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ful acknow- 
of the Review, for the 
beautiful work. . i 


for intellectual entertainment and instruction; apd we are 
greatly mistaken if it will not be a very favourite companion on 
the li of numerous votaries of the liberal arts.“ — 

‘ gational Magazine. 

Mr Foster was pre-eminently remarkable for supporting his 
opinions in the temper of a 1 rather than of a parti- 
san; he narrowed his principles by no sectarian views, but gave 
them the full extent and range of general humanity. . . . . 
pas present + is * of his fame, and will, we trust, 

a ent and recogn emorial servi 2 
odieal literature. "— The League. 5 en 

We dismiss the work with unfeigned admiration for the talent 
it and with an earnest recom ho 

dno think "6 wera y 5 — of it to all w 

The editor of the Eclectic Review has acted wisely in 
senting this admirable and judicious sclection from the 1— 
rous contributions of this great essayist.""—Christian Examiner. 

“ His critiques and sketches discover the profoundness of his 

patriotism 


philosoph wisdom of his benevolence, and 
of his political opinions.” — Manchester Times. os 


T. Warp and Co., Paternoster row, 


THE LEADING MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

HE NEW VOLUME of the “ MEDICAL 

TIMES” commences THIS DAY (Oct. 5), with FOUR 
NEW COURSES of PAPERS and LECTURES: the First b 
the celebrated PineL, on the STRUCTURE and FUNCTION 


| of the BRAIN, with new Views on Mental Diseases (translated, 


with Notes, by Dr Cosrxtto, the pupil and friend of Gall) ; 
the Second, by Mr Gururie, F.R.S. (late President of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons); the Third, by Dr Corrigan, of Dublin, on 
Select Points in the PRACTICE of MEDICINE; the Fourth, 
by Dr Riosy, F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery to St Bai tho- 
lomew’s Hospital.— The MEDICAL TIMES” is the t 
of all the Medical Journals, and contains, weekly, a complete 
analysis of the Original Papers in all other Medical Periodicals, 
English and Continental. Price 5d.; Stamped, 6d.; or II. 5s. 
per annum for the Stamped Edition, to the Office. 
J. F. Harrres, 49, Essex street, Strand. 


This 43 is published, 


T H E P ne 
By Vincent NOvVNTILo, Esq. 
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The SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS, viz., Treble, Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass. In four volumes, small 8vo, bound in roan embossed, 
gilt edges, flexible backe, price 4s. each. | 

These editions of the Psalmist are particularly recommended 
for social and class singing, and for use in public worship, both 
from the clearness and beauty of the type and from their porta- 
bility, each part occupying one small volume. Any part can be 
had separately. 


Also, 

I. The PSALMIST, with the Instrumental Accompaniment, 
Ito, in one vol., half-bound morocco, 24s.; or in Four Parts, 
cloth, 58. each. 

2. The PSALMIST.—The Vocal Score, in oblong 8vo, n one 
vol., bound in roan, 9s.; or in Nine Numbers, Is. each. 

3. HYMNS, adapted to every Tune in the Psalmist, price Is. 

London: J. A. Nowstro, Dean street, Soho; LONGMAN and 
Co.; Simpxin and Co.; Hovtstun and STONEMAN ; and G. and 
J. Dyer, Paternoster row; and all Music and Booksellers. 


: In royal 18mo, with six maps, 6s. cloth, 
IBLICAL TOPOGRAPHY. Lectures on the 


Position and Character of the Places mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures. 1 4 —— Ransom, Classical and Hebrew 
D 


Tutor in Hackney Theological Seminary. With a Preface by 
Joux Harris, D. D. 
the same Author, 2s. cloth, 


B 
TEMPTATION: A Treatise on Satanic In- 


— Eighth Thousand, 18mo, 10d. cloth, — 

CHRISTI RESPONSIBILITY; or, The 
Duty of Individual Effort for the Conversion of Sinners. By 
the J. THorwton, Darlin , 

A REMEDY for WANDERING THOUGHTS 
in the WORSHIP of GOD. By the Rev. R. Steere, M.A. A 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC DISCIPLINE: the Duties and 
Respousibilities of the Domestic Relations. By the Rev. H. F. 
BURDER, D. D. 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

TEMPER SWEETENED, Essential to Per- 
sonal and Domestic ye By the late Rev. J. THORNTON, 
of Billericay. Ninth Thousand. 1[8mo, cloth, gilt edges, 10d. 
By the same Author 
A COMPANION for the SICK CHAMBER; 
or, The Uses of Affliction briefly Stated and Illustrated: with 
Examples and Prayers. Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

THE GIFT of PRAYER. . the Rev. T. 
Mann. A new Edition, being the Third. 18mo, 3s. cloth. 

CONSOLATIONS for MOURNERS, bereaved 
of Relatives by Death. By the Rev. R. H. SHEPHERD. 
Ninth Edition. 18mo, 4d. 

T. Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster row. 


No.3. New Series, 6s. 
IBLIOTHECA SACRA, and THEOLO- 
GICAL REVIEW. Conducted by B. B. Epwarps and 
E. A. Park, Professors at Andover; with the special co-opera- 
tion of Dr RosInson and Professor STUART. 


CONTENTS. 
. Reformers before the Reformation, by Prof. Sears. 
. Vindication of Luke ii. 1,2, by Prof. Tholuck. 
. Early History of Monasticism, by Prof. Emerson. 
. Historical Sketch of the Christian Sabbath, by Rev. L. 
Theslogiea! Encycl ] 
eo ncyclopedia and Mythology, by Tholuck. 
8 Letters of President 1 4 
Dr Wood's Lectures on Church Government. 
Notes on Biblical Geography, by Dr Robinson. 
Select Notices and Intelligence. 
A noble contribution to — literature.“ Tribune. 
As an aid to the biblical student this is doubtless the most 
— periodical in the English language.“ — New York 
erver. 
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11. 
In One Vol., BE gro, 78. 6d. cloth, 
LIFE and ELOQUENCE of the Rev. SYL- 
VESTER LARNED. By R. R. GRUR. 
Mr Larned was regarded as one of the most eminent pulpit 
orators in the United States.“ Ver York Post. 


111. 
t octavo volume, with numerous 
lustrations 


LECTURES on the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
and on the LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BUNYAN, By Rev. 
G. B. Curever, D. D. 

London: WILey and Putnam, 6, Waterloo place. 


Nearly ready, in One el 


Assurances effected 
e 


full, Five Shillings. 


CRIPTURE REFERENCES. For the Use of 
Sabbath Schools, Fellowship Societies, and Private Fami- 
lies. By Cuartes Leckie. 

In our estimation, Mr Leckie’s publication is decided] 
superior to the work of the same kind by Dr Chalmers, whic 
has deservedly obtained so extensive a circulation. It consists 
of no fewer than 178 distinct doctrines or propositions, illus- 

and supported by topious references. The arrangement 
is exceedingly ,and the selection of passages highly judi- 
cious. The author gives a due place to certain doctrines, which 
we have not seen stated in works of a similar nature.“ — Scottish 
7 7 * 


New Edition. Now ready, price Sixpence, or with the Passages 
printed fo 


Published by W. R. M‘Puvun, Glasgow; N. H. Cores, Cheap- 


side, London; and may be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bri rot, ee, London. 
tablished 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

The Right Hon. Tuomas FraNKLAND Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frepericx Steruenson, Fsq., Deputy Chairman. 
ae following are among the advantages offered by this 

ety :— 

— Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
ony lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance 

et * 

No Proprietary participate in the profits, the wuotz being 
divisible among the Assured. 

The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged £16 per cent. on Premiums 
The second, 1839, ditto £31 ditto since the Ist divis. 
The third, 1844, ditto £36 ditto sincethe 2nd divis. 

In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bonus of £1 per cent. per 
annum, on becoming claims before 1849. 
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BELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary. 


WAREHOUSE FOR 


BELL.-CRANKS, KEYS, GAS-FITTINGS, 
AND GENERAL BRASS FOUNDRY, 


No. 13, PANCRAS LANE, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


AMES ARTHUR MILES respectfully calls 

the attention of IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, and GAs 

FITTERS to his Stock of the Articles men above, com- 

rising a greater variety in each department than has hitherto 
n kept, and in quantities suited to the wholesale trade. 

The CRANKS are arranged in twelve suits, 222 drafts 
and stren , and from one to siz flies ; and the rough ; 
and likewise mounted with — 41 ro for secret work. 

A large assortment of BELL-LEVERS, of improved con- 
struction, and in variety, is 74 

The KEYS and BLANKS are of the best quality, and of every 
description; including keys for suit, and blanks for patent 


locks. 

In GAS WORK, the whole of the patterns are entirely new ; 
the Joint Screwmand Finished Work of the same sizes are made 
to gauge, and with similar screws. A large assortment of 
Pillars, Pendants, Brackets, &c., is constantly kept, and every 
requisite for fitting in any style may be had on the shortest 
notice. 

Models of the following Patent Articles may be examined at 
the Warehouse, and of which a Stock is kept:— 

SMITH’S PATENT NIGHT BOLTS, ALARUM TRIG- 
GERS for Doors and Windows, and ALARUMS; PORTER 
LATCHES, and WATER CLOSET TRIGGERS; STEWART'S 
PATENT CASTORS and ELASTIC HINGES; and BYNNER’S 
PATENT ECONOMIC GAS BURNER. All these articles 
have lately been patented, and are now first introduced to the 
Public. hey have been submitted to many of the most 
emineut Architects, and are pronounced to be very important 
improvements. 


ATENT NIGHT BOLT. The Patent Night 
Bolt is the most simple thing of the kind which has been 
made, and is entirely free from all the defects of those heretofore 
in use. By the action of the line at the bed-head, the door is in- 
stantly fastened with the greatest security; or as easily unfast- 
ened. The door cannot become fastened or unfastened by 
accident, and as the article is in one piece, the bolt is out of the 


way wheu the door is E. 

PATENT PORTER'S LATCH. The name 
implies its use. The secure Latch is fixed upon the door 

jamb, and by means of a wire the door may be opened from any 

part of the building. This latch is so simple and easy in its 

action, that it is not in any respect liable to get out of order. 


ATENT DOOR and WINDOW TRIGGERS. 
These Triggers are on a principle entirely different from 
any hitherto in use ; that for a door being fixed over the hinge, 
and fora window, between the ing rails of the sashes. They 
are of the simplest construction, and so easy in action as to be 
the least liable to get out of order; and it is not possible, by any 
contrivance, to prevent them giving action to the alarum on the 
opening of a door or window. 
These Triggers are also made for DOUBLE-SWING DOORS, 


ATENT ALARUM. This Alarum and Call- 


bell is a great improvement upon any hitherto made. The 
action is certain. It is now much preferred to the common 
House Bell. The sound is produced by one blow of a hammer 
wichin the bell, and is not continuous. By pulling the wire re- 
ly, different persons may be called by their number. For 
ouse purposes these bells may be had in musical peals, and 
while they answer the — | 5 4 by day, the wires 
D ws to serve as Alarums 
by night. 
JRORGLARS’ ALARUMS. These are suitable 
only to give alarm in case of thieves or fire. The noise is 
loud — continuous. They may be had of several sizes, to 
act from two to four minutes. 


W ATER-CLOSET TRIGGER.—By this con- 
trivance the ordinary (Servants’) C with a trap, 
is as efficient as the most expensive at present in use. The 
Trigger is fixed over the hinge of the door, and communicates 
with the valve of the cistern. By opening the door on entering 
the closet, a sufficient quantity of water is admitted into the 
basin, which is again charged on leaving. 
For Hospitals, Prisons, and Asylums, this will be found a 
cheap and efficient mode of constructing a self-acting water- 
closet. 


YNNER’S PATENT ECONOMIC GAS- 
BURNER. 

Nos. 000 00 0 1 2 3 4 5 

Equal in Candlesto 7 y 2 15 18 22 28 

Burns Gas per hour 3ft. It. Sdft. 64ft. Tih. Saft. Lift. 12m. 

The of Gas, at London price, 7s. per 1,000, is Id. per 


The advantages of Ms Burner are, that it consumes 
a FOURTH LESS GAS THAN ANY OTHER, that it is 
SHADOWLESS, and THE FLAME STEADY. results © 


are obtained by a proper regulation of the admission of the 
air, whereby the most complete combustion of the gas is 
effected, ucing a flame the most brilliant, and of a form the 
most perfect which has yet been seen. Thus the BEST LIGHT 
at the LEAST COST, is obtained; the ESCAPE OF SMOKE 
AND OF DELETERIOUS MATTER IS PREVENTED; and, 
from the steadiness of the fame, the BREAKAGE OF CHIM- 
NEY-GLASSES IS ALMOST ENTIRELY AVOIDED. 
The ace of the above calculations may be 
Meters at the Warehouse. 


TFWART’S PATENT CASTOR and ELAS- 


« C HINGE.—In this Castor the principles of the pivot, 
friction-roller, and lever-horn are com the 


The Elastic Hinge is — invention, whereby the 
e a very 
contraction and expansion of wood, caused by the tem- 
perature of different climates, is 1— ate A The K 
tally mmm a — — to all articles manufac- 
inge, however, are man 

tured | by cabinet L.. 

MITH’S REGISTERED TABLE- 

FASTENER.—This is a mortice-w Fastener, with a 

key. The objections which exist with fork fasteners 
avoided. The tables are cmp waiter in the most forcible 
manner, and the connexion with the least trouble to 


“"RUSSELL'S PATENT GAS TUBES, &e. 


HEAP LIGHT.—EDWARD PRICE and 

Co., Patentees and Sole 

SITE CANDLES, respectfully 
to the fact, that, although the price of these is 

than that of ordinary mould candles, they are in m 


purposes of economy and luxury are therefore both at 
the same time by the use of these candles. Parties intending to 
try them for the first time, are earnestly 9 take care 
that they are served in the shops with “ PRICE'S PAT 
CANDLES :” the reason for this caution is given elsewhere. 
They are sold by most of the respectable tallow chandlers 
throughout the k 
WAKD PRICE and Co., Belmont, Vauxhall; and by PALMER 
and Co., Sutton street, Clerkenwell. 


Printed and published at the Office, at No. 4, Crane court, 
Fleet street, in the parish of St Dunstan in the West, in the 
city of London, by Joux Hannay Davis, of No. York 
road, Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, on WEDNESDAY, 
9th of Ocropur, 1844. 


